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AFTERNOON TEA AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA. 


SKETCHED IN THK TEA-KOOM BY J. CAMPBELL PHILLIPs. 








Nine Pages of Spring Fashions. 
The Angel of the Spring. 
When the Birds Come. 

Women of the Bible—Mary Magdalen. 


By Dr. Newett Dwicur HILus 


Why Women are not Money-Makers. 


By Hetty GREEN 
Milwaukee Club Women. 
By MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


Luxurious Days at Sea. With Photographs 


Poem by EpitnH M. THomas 


By OLIvE THORNE MILLER 








HE greatest need of woman to-day is a reasonable 
motive in life. 
Advancing civilization has enriched the mind 
and impoverished the heart of woman. It has 
taught her to reason, and left her no reason for striving 
in her accustomed ways. Maternity is a restricted op- 
portunity. Wifehood is felt to be in some respects a 
sacrifice of opportunity. Yet, balked if not barred in 
serving these natural aims of 
life, the woman of to-day 
must still live and still labor, 
and her rebellious heart asks 
of her intelligence, Why, 
and for what? 

Religion answers some, 
but fails others. The average educated woman of to-day, 
like the educated man, does not question God's provi- 
dence, God's love. But she is a victim of the agnosticism 
of the age. She feels that she does not know. She de- 
votes herself with all the force at her command to her 
every-day problem of the moment. The light of these 
women is reason, and while their minds live in it, their 
hearts grope, gasp, die. They seek to intoxicate them- 
selves with bard work, and still suffering the mother- 
necessity of serving the helpless, they work hard for the 
down-trodden ones of the world. They are in college 
settlements, they are in woman's clubs, they aré in reform 
effort of one sort and another, striving to fill the empti- 
ness of their own lives with a glut of others’ woe. Some 
succeed; and to some, one day, the bitterest truth of all 
comes home! 

You cannot pour from an empty vessel. 
give happiness save from your own. 


en. 


A’ Carlyle puts it, they have floated a street Arab on an 
ocean of Hochheimer, and he cries for a broader, 
deeper sea. They have given him half a world, he wants 
the other half; and when he has this, he sees the sky be- 
yond and demands to tear it down. 


Wanted—A Motive 





You cannot 


Thrown back finally upon self, apparently destitute of 
all reason in serving aught outside, the sorriest of think- 
ing women stare death out 
of countenance, and, the il- 
lusion of self-sacrifice gone, 
still ask, ‘‘ What can I do?” 
There is this: 
: =) A woman may know the 
law by which she lives, and, 
obeying, she may teach it. Perfect happiness consists in 
conscious fulfilment of destiny, to which we are pointed 
by law and the individual circumstances of our lives. 


@a. 


|" is the teaching of religion that our bodies are-the 
temple of the living God. In no wise differing from 


the truth of revelation, it is a fact gathered from experi- - 


ence, Our bodies are instruments of force which operate 
to the good or ill of the 
whole social body. Itisfor = 


women generally to realize | ‘ 
and apply this fact to con- pos ee to 
e Soci Body 


duct. The animal world— 
the world of a low order of I 
intelligence, the unthinking 
world—is a world of particulars. Action here is in auto- 
matic obedience to law or in ignorant defiance of it. Wo- 
man has emerged from this order. She belongs to the 
great world of principle and progress. She must drop 
her habit of particularization without reference to prin- 
ciple. The great world does not belong to her because 
she has discovered it. Her right is to live in it, master of 
its opportunities, subject to its laws. 

A fundamental error of woman to-day is failure to ex- 
ercise the social conscience. 


@n. 


Not to go beyond the infallible guide of her own expe- 
rience, the thinking woman finds herself conditioned 

in life by three orders of law—physical, economic, civil. 
The bulk of woman’s failure to succeed in life proceeds 
from her lack of regard for 

SST _CCthe fact that she is irrevoca- 
bly subject to all these three 

A Fundamental sets of law. She will con- 
Error sider hygiene to make her 
—————————}_ beautiful; when she falls 
ill she will obey the law laid 
down by a doctor; but to know and to heed that the first 
source of all her strength in life is in strict obedience to 
physical law—how many women master that? Yet the 
thinking woman is under bonds to her own intelligence to 
violate no law of nature. She is furthermore under bonds 
to society to the same end. In her sociological experi- 
ments she minds the evil of encouraging that which tends 
to make the individual a charge upon society; yet in her 
own instance, utterly oblivious to the false sociological 
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principle involved, she eats what she knows not to be good 
for her, wears what causes her pain, and works day after 
day beyond her strength, though this all means physical 
deterioration if not destruction, as contemptible in its 
slight upon intelligence and as cowardly in its theft of 
power—controlled, but in effect not possessed—by the in- 
dividual as suicide is contemptible and cowardly. 


@a. 


HE Industrial Commission at Washington presents a 

great and neglected opportunity for the reform of do- 
mestic labor. It offers the first practical hope there has 
been of solving the servant problem. This commission 
was instituted by Congress 
to investigate the condition 
of labor, and to suggest re- 
medial legislation to Con- “My Hired Girl” 
gress and State Legislatures. 
It has gone faithfully into | ——! 
the matter of manufactur- 
ing and mining industries, railroads, transportation, emi- 
gration, trusts, but it has not touched upon housekeeping 
and hired girls, though the disorders of the domestic labor 
situation are an organic feature of the whole great labor 
problem, conditioning the cost of every sort of produc- 
tion. The capitalist who produces pig-iron cannot hire 
labor for less than the cost of living. The cost of living 
is determined first of all by the housewife’s administra- 
tion of domestic economy. Domestic labor reform, there- 
fore, is a man’s problem no less than a woman’s. As an 
aid to the solution of the whole problem every woman 
should ask herself these questions: 

How does the stupidity of servants affect cost of living? 

What is the value of good housekeeping in estimating 
the cost of living? 

How do devices for saving labor affect the cost of liv- 
ing? 

Is the equipment of the average household economic or 
otherwise? 

What are the sanitary provisions of the average house- 
hold with reference to the labor employed? 

What is the nature of the contract between housekeep- 
er and hired girl? Is it enforced, or how disregarded? 

How does the principle of organization and division of 
labor apply in the household? 

How is the cost of living affected by commercial in- 
dustries directly related to household economy—food fac- 
tories, laundries? 

How is domestic labor paid? 

How does the cost of household production in domestic 
establishments compare with the cost of like production 
in business institutions, such as hotels, sanitariums, 
schools? 

How do housekeeping in flats and hotel life operate as 
an attempt at the solution of the servant problem? 

When the correct replies have been found, the problem 
of the servant will be simple. 























ws THE PLACE OF WOMAN IN THE WORLD’S WORK we 


UR noble John Ruskin seems to be one of the 
ancient writers now, since we have moved so 
far into the new time filled with the roar of 
looms and the noise of engines. But I would 

be willing to exchange a great deal of our progress for 
some of the gentleness and purity of Sesame and Lilies. 
It does sound old-fashioned: 

** Now the man’s work for his own home is, as has been 
said, to secure its maintenance, progress, and defence; the 
woman's to secure its order, comfort, and loveliness. The 
woman's duty as a member of the commonwealth is to 
assist in the ordering, in the comforting, and in the beau- 
tiful adornment of the state.” So he said, and much more 
to the same purpose. But read Queens’ Gardens again; it 
will do you good. 

Out of this, and out of all devotion to the home as the 
asylum of human lives in this world, we are being hur- 
ried forward by the remorseless enginery of economic 
conditions. 

The war for children, which was a holy crusade against 
wealth and greed, has been wellnigh won. Though the 
children are still crying as Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
heard them a generation ago, it is now a softened wail, 
and her brothers have also heard, and in nearly every 
State of the Union the factory legislation of England has 
been used as the model for their defence from undue toil. 
The result of the agitation and legislation of the past 
twenty years in this country is clearly seen in the large 
reduction of the number of children employed in gainful 
occupations. In 1880 of all the children between the ages 
of ten and fifteen years, seventeen per cent. were em- 
ployed. In 1890, the number was only eight and a half 
per cent. Reformers, when they heard the resuiit of their 
labors, felt it was good to live in a world that could in- 
prove so much in a single decade. 

But unfortunately, as too often occurs in human affairs, 
the improvement is more apparent than real, for while the 
children between ten and fourteen have received some 
protection, the remorseless machine of business has been 
securing in their stead an enormous increase in the em- 


BY REV. SAMUEL G. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 


ployment of young girls between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age. Indeed, the most significant fact of the 
decade from 1885 to 1895 was the augmented burden 
placed upon the girlhood of the nation. 

But did not their grandmothers toil in dreadful fashion 
over wheel and loom at home? They did. But that toil 
was sweetened by a human love, it was blessed with the 
thought that the sum total of production was for the 
family, it was done in wholesome surroundings. It was 
always morally clean. I would not wish to return to the 
old days, but I would have machinery lighten the burdens 
upon women, rather than increase them. From 1880 to 
1890 men increased in number in gainful occupations 
about twenty-seven per cent., and women increased forty- 
seven percent. At this rate, in a few decades women will 
be doing the bulk of the world’s work. The machine 
makes it possible for the work of production to be done 
with less muscle and endurance. Women and children 
are cheaper than men. Economic laws unrestrained by 
conscious effort and moral force will employ the cheaper 
labor, to the displacement of men, the lowering of wages, 
the ruin of the home, and the dissolution of society. 

When I plead for the limitation of women in factories 
and trade, I am not pleading the cause of men, except as 
men depend for their hope in the world upon the inspira- 
tion and sympathy of women. I plead the cause of wo- 
manhood. Nature has put upon the gentler sex a heavy 
burden in the wifehood and motherhood of the race. To 
give her child life from her body and love from her soul 
is tax enough without adding to that load the burdens of 
economic production. The defence of the home is the 
defence of woman also, for her home is her only castle of 
safety. Even the few women who succeed in the terrible 
struggle of open competition succeed only at the cost of 
all the emotions and finer virtues which give human life 
its real values. We have not become acquainted yet with 
the type of women whose lives have been spent in busi- 
ness, and whose old age is uncheered by the love of their 
own flesh and blood. Will they become “club” women, 
and find their solace after the fashion of men? 


But the effect wpon society of the employment of young 
girls in their immature years is so evil and so menacing 
that good women should awake to the conditions which 
confront the nation. Go look upon those anemic faces, 
those crooked bodies, that graceless step, of the myriads 
of youthful toilers, and tell me what you think of the fu- 
ture motherhood of the nation! It means degradation of 
the race. It means children born in increasing numbers 
to add to the awful burden of the feeble-minded, the pau- 
per, and the insane classes. It means drunkenness and 
wretchedness, for a broken mother is even worse for the 
offspring than a dissolute father. 

It is not the physical side of the problem alone that is 
instructive; the social side is of the greatest moment. A 
young girl who has been accustomed to the store or the 
factory from her teens lacks the economic knowledge re- 
quired in the management of a home. If the home be 
rich, a woman may perhaps afford to be ignorant, though 
I do not think so; but if a home be humble, the ability of 
the wife to perform its duties makes the difference between 
heaven and its opposite. Only one in five of the homes of 
this country can afford a domestic servant. When I dis- 
cuss this question I am not pleading the cause of the bet- 
ter classes, so called, but the great masses of our people 
whose lives must, under present conditions, be passed in 
comparative poverty. 

For the sake of woman and the nation all wage- 
earning occupations should be absolutely closed to girls 


| under eighteen years of age. These constitute one-third 


of the working-women of this country./ When that re- 
form has been accomplished, it will be time to discuss 
other things. It will be accomplished just so soon as the 
women of the country are awake to the enormities of the 
present system, which is devouring the girls of the country, 
soul and body, in order to make more goods and to make 
them cheaper. Do the people exist for the sake of pro- 
duction, or is production to be made the servant of the 
development of the people? This is a question, indeed, 
which should be seriously considered and honestly an- 
swered. 
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OA gc! of the spring, arise! OA ngcl of the spring, atisc- 
Reach forth,and wake them that sleep Ghyself a sleeper in some place 
By pallid uplands winter- worn, OF wagic green, of flowing streams: 


Ox lapped w sylvan bellows deep, Draw thence with visionary grace, 
Or cased within the leafless thorn. Glad in the vesture of thy dreams: 
Soul of the year, desired and dcar, Goul of the year, bend thou to hear, 
Quicken the life that slumbering lics! Ghen sleepers wake with tendcr sighs! 


astie ORAM gc! of the spring, arise! 
BE BGouch thou the willows amber wand- 







= Peace thou through meadows-they reopond, 

SS Fld spread their cloths of green and gold! > 
© Soul of the year, Sispel all fear, | 1 
“vs E FAlyd bring the glad, the old surprise! HAE 


O Alnocel of the spring, arise! OPA veel of the Spring, arise! 
Blow southward a clear, thrilling vote; May this my song fs grace with thee, 
Ad gathering ak thy soveretgn call, Unde sweet with words that once could bring 
Feromy haleyor lands, beloved remote, Gbhe nightingale across the sea, 
Returry the woodland minstrels all: hen Grecian bards at case ih sing. 
Soul of the year, thy travellers steer Goul of the year, esired and dar, 
DBhrough sunny or through larkened skies! Quicken the life that slumbering lies, 


%, Edith M.Ghomas. 
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Being the third of the BAZAR’S series “ Wo- 
men of the Bible.”’ Other papers to be published 
in the future are by CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, of Princeton, BISH- 
OP HURST, BISHOP DOANE, DR. LY- 
MAN ABBOTT, ad PRESIDENT W. H. P. 
FAUNCE, of Brown University. 

HE essence of ten thousand tragedies, 


from the time of Queen Helen and 
Aspasia to Lady Macbeth and Hester 
Prynne, is in the story of this Mag- 
dalen, who stood at Jesus’ feet, wee 
ing, and wiping the tears away with her hair, 
and kissing his feet and anointing him with 


ointment In the hour when enthusiasm for 
Jesus Christ rose like a rising tide, he went 
to dine at the bountiful table of a very rich 
man Soon the multitudes about the house 
broke through all restraints, and, crowding 
their way within, stood about the couch 
where Christ reclined. With the crowd was 


swept in a woman who bought and sold the 
sweet sanctities of love With what silken 
snares she had first been caught, with what 
flattery or appeal to ambition she had been 
ed into the scorching way, we know not. 
We only know that often in the twilight 
hours she had lingered upon the outskirts of 
audiences that listened to this new teacher, 
and that it was given her to behold the 
Christ's face, his eye of mercy, his gentleness 
toward each sweet child and prodigal boy 
Beholding him, the tides of grief and shame 
vithin her. As the vision of this 
stranger's purity disclosed itself, she passed 
into the shadow and realized the abyss and 
gulf that separated her from him. In that 
hour memory became a magician. She re- 
called the early days when she walked over 
the hills, herself as pure and sweet as the 
snowdrop and the anemone that blossomed 


rose fast 


beneath her feet. She recalled her venerable 
father, her fair, sweet mother, and chiefly 
that dreadful hour when she was like a bird 


with wings caught in the thicket, She re 


called also the gradual wasting away of re 
sistance and sensibility, and the days when 
she waked to find the gates of the morning 
were iron and brass 


Mellowed by these memories, touched by 
his words, made tender in his presence, some 
in her gave way, disclosing an 
inner realm that was still sweet and pure. 


secret spring 


Weeping, ber hot tears fell down upon 
Christ's feet and soiled them. Then grief 
und shame rose in her like a flood. Ina 
wild outburst of sorrow she stooped down 


and kissed away the black tears, wiped his 
feet with her hair, sweetened the spots with 
her ointment. Then verily there was a flam- 
ing resurrection! Conscience, long like a 
babe half smothered in the cradle, came 
forth toits regency. Spreading their wings, 
und aspiration lifted her heart into a 
nobler realm. As sometimes a sleeper, dis 
turbed in his rest by the sharp thunder-storm, 
and dreaming monstrous dreams, awakens 
only to find the storm with its lurid light- 


hope 


nings, is dying away upon the hills, over 
which comes the morning full of radiance 
and all sweet song, so in the weeping girl 


the dreadful past died like a hateful storm 
out of her life and was forever buried Even 
while she wept, her heart rose like a bird 
singing because the sun stands upon the 
horizon. Beholding her tears, men wonder- 
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ed, but Christ pitied and sent her away re- 
deemed into purity and sweetness of life. 
Ob, what a drama was this! In all literature 
there is nothing comparable to it for deli- 
cacy and rare beauty. As once young King 
David left bis sinful past behind and went 
up to take a place beside Dante and Shak- 
spere, so the weeping girl went up also and 
stood in the niche history made ready for 
her; for David and Magdalen have a place 
beside the ‘‘immortals” who are the leaders 
of the ages. 

Ignorance and shallowness may sneer that 
God thinks lightly of foul sins because King 
David's psalm, red with blood and black 
with guilt, is bound up in the Bible, and that 
the story of the Magdalen is given a place in 
the history of the Christ. But the sneer will 
be both superficial and unjust. Perhaps the 
wealth of thorns and thistles, not less than 


wealth of wheat, can proclaim the native 
richness of the field. Perhaps the supreme- 
ly magnificent way in which Satan plays the 

evil in ‘* Paradise Lost” proves that he was 
a fallen angel. Let us confess that often- 
times heroic men and heroic deeds are sparks 
struck out of sin’s fierce flame. The names 
of the great are the names of those who have 
struggled unto blood, resisting passions 
within and temptations without. The great 
epics and dramas and epoch-making men 
are perhaps less than a score in number, and 
sometimes these heroes have gone toward 
righteousness in a reaction from iniquity. 
In jurisprudence we mention Moses; now 
Moses was a murderer. In song David 
walks with Dante; now David compassed 
Uriah’s death. In literature Paul’s ode to 
love is quite unequalled by any ode of Shak- 
spere or Milton; now Saul was indictable for 














‘IN THE TWILIGHT HOURS SHE HAD LINGERED UPON THE OUTSKIRTS OF AUDIENCES.” 


MARY MAGDALEN. 


From DRAWING MADE FOR “‘ 
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With lines of care no mother’s 


Harper's Bazar” 


sy F. V. Du Monp. 





Stephen’s death. In the dramas we mention 

amlet” and ‘‘ Leah” and ‘ Macbeth”; 
but all these are stained with grievous 
sins. ‘The Iliad, too, the “ Inferno,’ and the 
“Paradise Lost,” with “ Faust,” are epics of 
passion and temptation and the final victory 
of righteousness. When scholars can square 
the circle, make a stick with one end, turn 
dirt to gold, then they will know why evil 
was permitted. Until then earth’s purest 
spirits will love the psalm of David's blood- 
guiltiness; until then the e that tells the 
story of this weeping Magdalen will be worn 
by the reader and wet by the tears of innu- 
merable prodigals who hunger for righteous- 
a Earth’s lilies grow white out of black 
soil. 

For some reason, when the great artists 
have depicted the glorious scenes in the life 
of Christ they turn with pathetic affection 
and tender solicitude to the face of the Mag- 
dalen. This weeping girl bas a large place 
in all the galleries. a is not that she was a 
on sinner. Christ spake tenderly to Mag- 

alen, but gave words of flame to the Phari 
sees and scribes. What is a great sin? 
Plainly not rude outbreaking crime nor tu- 
multuous transgressions. Donatello pushed 
no second stranger over the battlements. 
Jean Valjean robbed no second bishop of 
his silver candlesticks. David set no second 
Uriah in the forefront of battle. After his 
long torture and his full confession, Dimmis- 
dale of the Scarlet. Letter died with a great 
sweet light on his face. Society is not dev- 
astated by dramatic crime. The earthquake 
that made the beautiful city of Lisbon a heap 
of ruins did less to impoverish Portugal than 
the laziness of men during a single summer. 
The selfishness and the meanness of some 
men counted blameless will aggregate a 
greater weight of iniquity than the swift 
blow of another hand murderous for one 
moment. The foul thought, the passionate 
impulse, can scald the soul. Grown y 
and wise, the t prayed, deliver me from 
secret sins. al rience had taught him 
that secret faults are like the fungus in the 
wine-cask, presence is, indeed, unsus- 
sted, but which drinks up all the precious 
iquor to feed its filthinéss, and leaves the 
cask filled only with the foul growth. Look- 
ing this sweet girl in the face, let all Phari- 
sees confess that man’s home and happiness 
are wrecked by minute faults and hidden 
vices. 

Perhaps for sinning David, repentant 
Peter, and the weeping Magdalen the great 
events of life will be the recollection of van 
quished sins. Perhaps temptations and 
passions conquered will hang on the walls 
of our memory like the shields of vanquished 
enemies.“ Perhaps the weeping Magdalen, 
to whom Christ said, “‘ Neither do I con- 
demn thee. Go, and sin no more,” is the 
evangel of hope to a lost race. But for 
Christ’s pity for the weeping girl what man 
could phn fw look his Maker in the face? 
Here is David, bleeding and worn by pas- 
sion. Here is Paul, with hands stained by 
buman blood. Here is Peter, who was tral. 
tor to his master. Here is young Absalom, 
who has broken his father’s heart. And here 
is this sweet girl, creeping into the room 
where Christ sits at meat, and making a 
mantle of her sunny hair, herself once whiter 
than the temacuiaty flowers and sweeter 
than the lilies midst which she played, and 
who was enmeshed by the silken threads 
which bad men know how to spin, who 
weeps for the mother long since gone, and 
for he er revered father. Once the wakening 
comes, how bitter her cry! Is the dew for- 
ever burned from the grass? Is the path 
that leads back to the lost Eden forever 
barred? Does the angel with the flaming 
sword keep the gates into the lost Paradise, 
though poor Magdalen weeps and pleads and 
prays? Will not Christ’s tears cleanse the 
stain from the young girl's garments? Oh, 
sweetest word that ever fell from mortal 
lips! Strike now your harp, Apollo! Sing! 
Cecilia, sing! But know that no note ever 
struck, no word ever sounded, is half so 
sweet to mortal ears as this word of Christ, 
** Ye may be born again.” Ye may weep as 
once ye wept at mother’s knee, and pray 
the sweet old prayers, and hear again the 
rustle of an angel’s wing, apd behold the di 
vine footprints lying fresh upon the dewy 
grass, and cool thy fevered lips at childhood's 
well. For to the Magdalen the Christ hath 
said: ‘‘ The bruised reed I will not break. 
Neither do I condemn thee. Go, and sin 
no more.” Newe.. Dwicrt Hrs 








SEVEN AND THIRTY-THREE 


Tue time has passed when you were young and free, 
When you were seven and I was thirty-three. 
Your form is tall, your laughing face is grave 


love could Save. 


But as | look again into the past 

And see that old-time spirit—spent at last— 
[ wish the hour again could come to me 
When you were seven and I was thirty-three! 


se & 


We both feel young, as in the days of yore, 


But fifty-eight now 


yralks with eighty-four! 


My eyes are dim, my hair is white as snow; 


Your hair, my darling, 


threads of gray doth show. 


But love is in your heart—that same dear love— 
God’s gift from Heaven, your dower from above. 
My daughter, mother loves you even more, 
Now fifty-eight sustains weak eighty-four! 
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Far over purple seas 
They wait in sunny ease 
The balmy Southern breeze 
To bring them to their Northern homes once more. 


HE first thrill of spring—to a bird-lover—comes 

with the thought that now the birds are return- 

ing. Before the snow is off the ground or the 

ice has vanished from the ponds, before the tree 

buds show the least sign of unfolding their mys- 
teries, before the faintest gray-green haze begins to steal 
over the distant woods, we find the dear little song spar- 
row, with his blessed evangel of love and peace and 
cheery good-humor. 

He had no need to wait for ‘‘ balmy Southern breezes,” 
for he had not far to come, having spent the dreary season 
in some snug home among the thick trees or the bushes 
of an overgrown swamp, enjoying a comfortable bill of 
fare of winter-berries, cedar-berries, and others, and the 
seeds of many weeds which hold on to the plant all winter. 






4s he flits about the scene of last sum- 
mer’s home, perhaps making plans for the 
coming season of home and nest making, he 
is sure to bubble over with joyous song now 
and then. 

The song of this cheery little brother—a 
favorite with everybody—is not only of 
charming quality, but, what is not so gen- 
erally known, is greatly varied. One bird 
will sometimes treat us to half a dozen or 
more variations in close succession. I have 
heard and seen a song sparrow, perched in 
plain sight, utter one song eight or ten 
times, then change to another, and so go 
on till he had given eight entirely different 
arrangements of his sweet notes. 

Not all of the family are equally gifted, though all are 
pleasing singers. I have known two or three whose 
songs were greatly superior, really bewitching, and al- 
most as inspiring as the songs of our musical thrushes. 

The song sparrow must be sought at this season in the 
bushes. His distinguishing mark for identification, among 
sparrows who dress so much alike, is the dark blotch ia 
the middle of the streaked breast. 

The song may be recognized by the fact that it most 
frequently begins with three repetitions of one note. His 
common Call is a sharp ‘‘ chip,” and when he considers 
one intrusive or dangerous, a longer, mournful-sounding 
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note, constantly repeated, as he follows the suspected 
individual about to see that no harm is done and all 
small birds are put on their guard. 

When the nest is built, a little later, it will be on 
or very near the ground—a compact little cup, not 
hard to find. 

And then the bluebird— 


New England's poet 
lanreate, 

Telling us spring 
has come again, 


says Aldrich. 

ho can forget 
the first delicious 
notes of this 











“darling of the spring”? 
It seems to bring at once 
that season, with all its 
charms. In fancy we 
see the first wild flowers; 
we breathe the odors of the awakening 
woods; our whole being thrills with new life. 

The bluebird, too, has not far to come to us, 
for he often spends the winter with a little 
family party no farther south than New 
Jersey and Thiinois, and is early on 


hand to secure last season’s coz Egs- 

nook in tree trunk or stump or bird- of — 

house, if the foreign sparrow has left it unten- oe 
Cow 


anted or his friends have preserved it for him. 

We have, alas! to mourn the scarcity of these 
birds, though they are now increasing in num- 
bers, since the terrible losses by starvation a few years 
ago, when a heavy fall of snow in the Southern States 
buried their food for weeks, and thousands perished. 
From one bird-house in W ashington, D. C., the owner told 
me he took the emaciated remains of seventeen birds 

‘The dauntless song of cheer” of our old friend the 
robin will also be heard about these days, cutting into the 
clear; sharp morning air with a thrill of coming summer. 
He too has wintered not far from us. In New Jersey 
and southern Illinois he— with many of his kind—finds 
congenial quarters and sufficient food. For he likes a 
varied bill of fare, and after a whole summer of animal 
food is quite contented to turn vegetarian in winter. Not 
that he would refuse meat; those who spread a daily table 
for their bird neighbors in winter find that suet and bits 
of meat are warmly appreciated by robins as well as 
others. 

From the tops of tall trees come now the jangling notes 
of purple grakles, or crow blackbirds, as in lively voluble 
parties they take possession of last year’s homes or seek 
convenient quarters for new ones. 

These birds are really beautiful, when one can get near 
enough to see them in the sunlight. The plumage is iri- 
descent, purple and green and blue in changing propor- 
tions, though it must be admitted the yellow eyes give 
them a sinister look. Their mates are not quite so brill- 
iant in coloring, as is the custom in bird-land! 

Grakles nest in colonies in tall trees, and are said to 


“« 

the 

hosts of home- 
coming birds 


live in perfect harmony together. Nothing 
can be more stately than the walk of one of 
these birds on the lawn. 

In the swamps or wet meadows may be found 
another of the blackbird family—the red-wing- 
ed or swamp blackbird. This bird is a charac- 
ter. In returning to his summer home, among 
the reeds or low bushes of a marshy meadow, 
he does not travel with his mate. The singers, 
clad in shining black, with brilliant scarlet and 
yellow epaulettes, first appear in flocks by them 
selves, and we hear their joyous “ O-ka-lee!” 
from every side. 

Their modest partners, clad in sparrowlike 





ago of gray, come somewhat later, also 
in flocks. They are smaller than their gay 
spouses. 


These demure matrons are devoted mothers, 
and each one prepares a comfortable nest se- 


-Tne curely fastened among the reeds 

Red- or low bushes, and takes the 

wine’ best of care of her restless nest- = __ PF 
pick lings. But the head of the fam 

~bird ily is fussy, excitable, and sus 

\ picious, and although he does ~ prac 
not burden himself with his fam- the Song 
4 ily during his travels,he burdens 


himself very much as soon as the little ones 

begin to make themselves heard. Whether 
this curious conduct is his choice, or whether, having so 
ny. 9g | and troublesome a mate, his serious-minded spouse 
‘‘on household thoughts intent” refuses his travelling 
escort, is not known. But I am sure sbe will have the 
sympathy of all who know them well if the latter is the 
case, and if, as is probable with the mother humming 
bird, she insists on freedom from his worrying attentions 
until the demands of every hungry infant compels her to 
accept his help. 

This view of the case seems the simplest explanation 
of the unusual behavior of this eccentric pair, and close 
study of their ways will show idiosyncrasies hard to ac- 
count for otherwise. 

These are the birds commonly to be seen in our latitude 
up to about the middle of March. 

But soon it will be time to listen on fine nights for the 
hosts of home-coming birds, and to sing with Longfellow: 


And above in the light of the starlit night 
Swift birds of paseage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere, 
I hear the cry of their voices high 
Falling dreamily through the sky, 
But their forms I cannot see. 
OLIvE THORNE MILLER. 








“HOME LIFE” 


ANY a girl who has aspirations to become famous 
in one of the vocations now open to ambitious 
women is eagerly looking forward to a course of 
study in New York. Each year the | fairly 
swarms with these students, who have little or 
no idea where they are to find shelter in this great hive 
of humanity. Because in her native town good board 
can be procured for $3, $5, or $7 a week, she and her 
yarents judge that such will be the case in the city of 
New York. 
In a boarding-house where good food materials are 
used, where there is plenty of warmth and daylight, the 
rice for a small room is $3 a week, and from that to $12. 
3ut comfortable quarters and nourishing food cannot be 
procured for less than $8. 

Students’ boarding- houses are numerous where the 
prices range from to $7 a week. There are several 
reasons for this, the first being that they are either in out- 
of-the-way localities, when a liberal allowance must be 
made for car fares, or they are on a thoroughfare where 
the slumbers of the tired worker are more than apt to be 
disturbed by the clang and rattle of traffic. Many of the 
cheaper rooms are inside ones lit from an air-shaft or by 
a skylight, which makes the ventilation far from satisfac- 
tory. The best results can be obtained by the worker 
only when the proper air and nourishment are given both 
brain and body; therefore the best food should be con- 
sidered as much of a necessity as the best instructor. If 
it be necessary to economize, it is better to do so on such 
minor matters as clothes or amusements. 

For wealthy girls a house combining the advantages of 
home and school is an idea of recent years. The expense 
is about the same as at a fashionable boarding-school, but 
rules and regulations are by no means so stringent, and 
the occupants being fewer, they come into direct commu- 
nication with their temporary guardians. Chaperons are 
provided when it is considered necessary, while attend- 
ance at the better class of entertainments is encouraged. 
A kindly supervision is exercised in the selection of in- 


AMONG NEW 


YORK’S 


structors, and some of these houses offer the added ad- 
vantage of conversation in foreign languages. 

For the unprotected girl who must find her own winter 
quarters, the wisest selection would be one of the more 
exclusive houses where references are demanded from all 
applicants, and where accommodations can only be se- 
cured by engaging the rooms for the season. The appli- 
cant can also demand references. In such a house a girl 
who is alone will run little risk of making undesirable ac- 
quaintances 

So many travellers tell of how cheaply one can live 
abroad, which, literally translated, means that one puts 
up with things away from home, in either London, Paris, 
or New York, which would not be tolerated were the fact 
fikely to come to the knowledge of one’s friends at home. 

The girl colonies of New York have been the subjects 
of many fascinating articles which give the most alluring 
descriptions—the makeshifts for furniture which a car- 
penter will soon knock together at a trifling cost, the 
clever arrangements for concealing the different essentials 
to comfort, and the housekeeping done with such a trifling 
outlay of both time and money. The truth is that a car- 
penter gets $4 a day, and the cost of the materials must 
be added; therefore it is more economical to buy at one 
of the reliable department stores. Or, if the buyer is cool- 
headed, many a bargain can be picked up in the auction- 
room, provided she is sufficiently acquainted with the 
town to know which auction-room to frequent. How 
many young girls have received a sufficient knowledge of 
practical housekeeping, cooking, and marketing in their 
homes that they could be set down in a strange city and 
be able to provide with judgment and economy for even 
four, much less the eight or ten girls who more often 
comprise these colonies? 

Flats can be had for from $20 to $50 a month, the rent 
generally including in the higher-priced ones both heat 
and hot water; light and fue! will be extra. To one who 
has a thorough knowledge of food values, proper nour- 
ishment on which to do all manner of physical and men- 
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tal work is obtainable at a cost of about $3 a week for 
each person, but the scientific knowledge necessary to ef 
fect this economy is not common, and the probability is 
that the cost will be decidedly more. Congenial compan- 
ionship will be secured, and the added stimulant of being 
surrounded by earnest workers, some of whom will be 
striving to attain the same ends. A model home has been 
started under excellent supervision in which all the 
rooms are light, the surroundings clean and sanitary, the 
location fairly accessible to almost any school, and the 
rents, ranging from $2 a week for two small rooms to 
$4 for four rooms—should be within the reach of any 
student. 

How to find an epee or boarding-house may puz- 
zle the stranger. The schools have a register for doe § 
ing-places in their vicinity, and as many of the houses 
have been the abodes of the students of former years, the 
woman in ae of the list has often a fair general idea 
of the class of accomm>dations offered. Some of the 
charitable institutions for women also furnish lists of 
boarding-places. 

The glimpses of social life which will come to the ma- 
jority of girls who have come here for the sole purpose 
of study will be from the point of view of the outsider 
only. It is well to bear in mind that it is not the custom 
for a young girl to be seen dining alone in public with a 
gentleman; also, that girls do not usually go unaccom- 
— to the theatre with gentlemen, unless they are rela- 

ves. 

Parents must consider the responsibility they incur in 

“sending out into the world to meet its temptations any 
irl who is unfitted to overcome them. The so-called 
hemian, or artistic, life is not one which will in any 
way add to a woman’s attractiveness, or help to fit her to 
become great in her chosen profession, or in her natural 
vocation as wife and mother. Rather it unfits her for one 
and all, and when she returns to her home she is more or 
less discontented, and not the agreeable addition to the 

family circle she was before she left home. 
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“PUFFED ELEGANTLY AT HIS CIGARETTE” 


1V.—A CHILDREN’S PARTY 


GOOD dinner in particular and a comfortable sense 
of solvency in general had thrown me into a half 
whimsical, half melancholy musing, from which I 
was roused by a small pair of hands placed over 
my eyes from behind and a challenge to guess. 

There was not the least possibility of its being any one 
other than it was, but I guessed. 

Carrie sat on the arm of my chair and paid little femi- 
nine attentions to my hair, which she tried to make the 
most of—there is not so much of it as there once was. A 
certain tendency to early harvest in hair is a family trait, 
and I occasionally subdue the arrogance of my sister's 
youth by reading to her from the Health column of some 
family paper 

She patted down the last wisp, and addressed me. 

‘*Do you know, Rol,” she said, ** I have an idea.” 

‘L leap for joy, my dear,” I replied. 

Carrie is used to me. She went on, unheeding. 

‘* Suppose—suppose we give a children’s party?” 

I looked at her in surprise. A children’s party in my 
flat! What did she mean? 

‘*Suppose we give a masked ball or a grandmother's 
tea?’’ I suggested 

‘Oh, well, if you will be silly—” Caroline said, sitting 
straight up aud adjusting the lace frivolity on her wrists. 

‘* But who on earth are you going to ask to a children’s 
party?” I asked. 

‘*Ob, Rol,” she replied, ** there are lots and lots of chil- 
dren! There's Alice Carmichael’s nephew Ted—” 

“Ted Carmichuel is seventeen years old,” I remarked. 

** And Neilie Bassishaw,” she continued. 

“Nellie Bassishaw is fifteen, and old-fashioned at that,” 
I replied 

‘** Well, you must have some one to take charge of the 
children, you know, Rol. But there are heaps and heaps 
of nice children. There's Dolly Chatterton and little 
Chris Carmichael and lots of others. I do think it would 
be fun.” 

* | dare say it would,” I replied. ‘And yourself and 
young Bassishaw would look after them and amuse them, 
I suppose?” 

‘Yes; Arthur says he'll come and help,” she answered. 
I had evidently not been the first one to be considered. 

And Arthur will bring half a dozen young Bassishaws, 
younger than Nellie?” 
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“Why, yes, I expect he will) Why not?” 

“ And bas Arthur ordered a magic lantern?” I asked 

“ Not yet,” replied Carrie. ‘‘ That is, he did suggest a 
magic lantern—children like magic lanterns, you know, 
Rol.” 


I was quite aware of it—other people than children like 
magic lanterns. I leaned back and sighed; it was appar- 
ently all arranged. 

**And what date did you say you had decided on?” I 
asked. 

* The seventeenth,” replied my dutiful sister—** that is, 
if _ be a good brother and let us use your rooms, 
Rol.” ' 

And have sprawling youngsters climbing my back, 
and nurse them when — et cross, thought. But it 
was of no use demurring before a determined young sis- 
ter. I must make the best of it. 

I was given due notice on the sixteenth, and cleared 
my papers away. Then I had the satisfaction of seeing a 
Cliristmas tree placed in the corner devoted to my arm- 
chair, and of being able to look forward to a week or two 
of occasional pine needles, and grease spots from toy can- 
dies, whenever I wanted to read. 

Carrie had made me promise to assist, and at five o’clock 
we were at the top of the stairs, receiving our young 
guests. Arthur Bassishaw was there, of course, he had 
been about for the last two days, and had really, Carrie 
said, been invaluable. Every few minutes a wurse-maid 
arrived with some pink-legged, fluffy little lump, muffled 
up to its bright eyes. Young Ted Carmichael brought 
my little friend Chris, who clasped my knees and de- 
manded that 1 should be a dragon on the spot. Miss 
Nellie Bassishaw came with half a dozen little Bassishaws, 
and custing a glance at Master ‘led that made that young 
gentleman nervous about his gloves. 

Carrie, to do her justice, ordered young Bassishaw 
about as if he were her brother, and he assisted with 
piled-up plates and staggering jellies in the most credit- 
able manner. Master Ted Carmichael, however, was evi- 
dently divided in mind as to whether he should consider 
himself purely a guest or whether his age qualified him 
for attendance on the kids—a ps in which his 
oe ony devotion to Nellie did not help him much. 

‘ellie was difficult to woo that evening, and was play- 
ing off a smaller schoolboy on her half-grown-up admirer 
in a way that I admired immensely. Bhe has the germs 
of mischief in ber, and is pretty,into the bargain. Ted, 
therefore, moved in a state of unrest, now helping in 
ministering to younger needs, and now resuming his seat 
helplessly. There was a speck of something in my mem- 
—= made me feel for Ted. 

he ndise increased, and by the time Master Chris—a 
most depraved child—had thrust a handful of raisin- 
stalks and broken biscuits down the neck of the lady of 
five whom he had taken in, children were romping here 
and there, regardless of whispering nurses who reminded 
them they were still at table. They were swept into an- 
other room by Carrie, with stamping of sturdy legs and 
pulling of crackers. Ted tried to remain behind to be 
near his disdainful lady, but I brought him along. Iwas 
willing to help bim. 

I engaged Master Ted in conversation. The children, 
I said, would soon be playing games, and then we men 
would have a few minutes to ourselves—perhaps time for 
a cigar. He stiffened up in pleased pride, and the front 
of his first dress-suit expanded. He was grown up, then. 
He ventured the remark that kids were awful slow, but 
they had to be amused, he expected, 

** Slow, do you think. Ted?” I asked. ‘ Why, I find 
them most interesting! Look at Miss Nellie there.” 
(She had just come in.) ‘‘ She looks almost grown up, 
but any one can see she's the biggest child of the lot. 
Look at her with little Molly Chatterton—she thinks she’s 
got adoll. Ah! Ted, girls like that are at a very awk 
ward age!” 

‘They are awkward,” Ted admitted. ‘‘ But Nellie, 
you know—Nellie’s not so very—she was fifteen last— 
she’s almost— Oh, hang it! let’s go out for a smoke.” 

We made for the balcony. 

** Have a cigarette, Mr. Butterfield?” said Ted, proffer- 
ing asmall silver case. 

“Thanks,” I replied; “‘I think I'll have a cigar. 
Won't you try one of these? They're very mild.” 

Ted looked doubtfully at it, and shook his head. 

** No, thanks,” he said; ‘I don’t often smoke cigars; 
I'm very fond of a pipe now and then—after breakfast, 
you know—but cigars are a bit too much for me. Light?” 

He held me a light, and puffed elegantly at bis ciga- 
rette; then continued, thoughtfully. 

“The worst of women is,” he said, ‘‘they seem to 
grow up so awfully quick, you know. Why, Nellie Bas- 
sishaw there,you know—we used to be rather flames when 
we were young—a year or two since, that is; we're not 
so very old yet, you know, Mr. Butterfield,” he added, 
with a slightly conscious laugh. 

“Call me Butterfield,” I said, softly and encour- 


agingly. 
**T don’t mind saying,” he continued, *‘I was awfully 
struck awhile back. Fant to walk round the house at 
nights, you know—darned silly, of course—and she used 
to drop me notes from her bed-room window. Of course 
you won't say a word to any of the men, but at one time 
sh. wanted me to elope.” 

In that case, I 


‘*Indeed!” I said. “‘ You surprise me! 
have ly misjudged her—the is not so young as I 
—— t she was. 

**No, she’s not, really, Butterfield,” he said, eagerly. 
‘She's awfully clever and grown up and all that—that 


is, she was when we were so thick. Some time ago, you 
know.” 
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I nodded. I did not want to interrupt him. 

** And she’s going to have her hair up next birthday,” 
he went on, “‘and then she'll be quite grown up. I'm a 
bit sorry it’s all off.” 

He threw down the end of his cigarette and looked 
round at the balcony window. 

‘*No,” I said, ‘‘ it isn’t time for the magic lantern yet. 
Half an hour or so. And you're almost sorry it’s all off?” 

** Well, yes, in some ways,” he replied. *‘ Of course I 
get about more than she does, ae know—men do see 
more life than girls, don’t they, Butterfield? I went toa 
dance the other week, and of course Nellie can’t go to 
dances yet. But the men were another set, you know, 
and the women—well, it’s not much fun sitting out in a 
conservatory with strange women, is it?” 

I reserved my opinion on the point, and he went on. 
He got very confidential; oye y the time he had got 
through a second cigarette he had my views as to wheth- 
er it were possible to keep a surreptitious wife at Eton, 
where he was to go shortly. I rather took to Master Ted, 
and decided that Carrie and Bassishaw would not have 
all the fun out of the magic lantern. I would willingly 
have prolonged the talk; but Ted was glancing nervously 
at the window and thought we really should go in—the 
youngsters would need looking after. 

We went in, in time to catch them playing some game 
with a closed door and a piece of mistletoe. I saw no ne- 
cessity for Carrie and Arthur Bassishaw joining in, but 

in in they did, while Miss Nellie Bassishaw looked intel 
igently patronizing. Ted was right—women did grow 
up quickly. As I took a seat beside her I heard Ted 
whisper to Carrie that her brother was a brick. 

“I hope you are having a good time, Nellie?” I said. 

Nellie tossed her curls. 

**Of course real dances are more in your line,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ but you can spare an evening for the children 
now and then.” 

Nellie bit her lip; she felt the point keenly 

**I don’t go to dances, Mr. Butterfield,” she said, stiffly 

*‘No?’ I inquired, blandly. *‘* Well, some people are 
prejudiced against dancing, but I see no wrong in it my 
self. Do you regard dancing as frivolous?” 

**No. I'm not considered old enough.” 

**Oh!” I said, in the tone of one who feels he has pushed 
his inquiries too far. *‘That is a pity. There is such 
fun at dances—sitting out, you know, and such things, 
You can’t have such fun anywhere else.” 

Nellie looked a defiant “‘ couldn't she, though?” and I 
considered my young friend Ted's affair as good as ar- 
ranged. I heard her whisper to Bassishaw later that Mr. 
Butterfield was a beast. 

An hour later the place was quiet once more, and only 
Carrie, Bassishaw, and myself were left, gathered round 
the cold magic lantern. I looked at it and shook my 
head. I had to do it three times before they noticed me. 

‘* suppose you know what you've done,” I said, ‘‘ you 
and your magic lantern?” 

They commenced a look of innocence, but I quelled 
them. 

** If there is an elopement at your house shortly, Bassi- 
shaw,” I said, ‘* you can thank this children’s party.” 

‘I'm afraid, Butter- 
field, do you know, thot 
they are mischievous 


oung beggars,” replied 
ow Be “but it’s not 
our fault.” 

“Not your fault!” I 
said, with rather a touch 
of scorn, I think, in my 
voice—‘‘not your fault! 
I wash my hands of 
all consequences,” I said. 

It pleased me to throw 
the responsibility on some 
one else. 





















“*] DONT GO TO DANCES, SHE SAID, STIFFLY, 





























HE came to me under circumstances that in no way 
justified my engaging her, but I was at my wits’ 
end for a capable servant in my dining-room. Tom 
had various business friends to entertain, and then 
the girl's whole manner, together with her evident 

knowledge of her work, impressed me strongly in her fa- 
vor—although her first words were, 

‘*]’m sorry, ma'am, but I’ve no satisfactory references 

I looked at her in surprise. A neater, tidier, sweeter- 
faced young girl I had seldom seen. She had one of those 
fair English faces, framed in pale blond hair, with straight- 
forward hazel eyes, an honest mouth, and a repose of man- 
ner, by no means affectation, yet an infinite relief after the 
Hibernian princess I had just dismissed. 

‘* But in my advertisement I said references required,” 
I explained. Even then—call it instinct, intuition, what 
you will—my impulse was all in her favor. 

She smiled 

“Yes, ma’am; I’m sorry; but, you see, since I came from 
England I’ve only been in one place, and the lady refused 
a reference.” 

Her undisturbed serenity in saying this was really ex- 
asperating 

**Did she give no reason?” I inquired, as sharply as 
possible 

Hannah Sears smiled. 

“Oh yes, ma’am. It’s because, you see, of a condition I 
had to make. I never want a regular day out, and I'll 
work harder, you'll find, than most of them, but once in a 
while—I'm never sure when—I have to get a few hours 
off. There's no harm in it. Oh no! but if it wasn’t for 
three weeks, it might come. I'd have to gosuddenly. I'd 
be back for dinner or anything 

Hannah,” I interrupted, ‘‘this does seem strange 
Why can’t you tell me your reason for it?” 

The pale pink in her cheeks deepened. ‘‘ Oh, well, 
ma’am,” she answered, ‘‘I can’t! If you'll try me you'll 
find I’m satisfactory. I’m like a butler for dining - room 
work.” 

I think that sentence decided me; for Tom had to enter- 
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tain a party of Californians the next night, and under 
Maggie’s rule our ‘‘ buttons,” a youth of tender years 
and most irrepressible spirits, had become nearly de- 
moralized, 

** You have friends in England, I presume, I could write 
to?” I said—rather feebly, if the truth were told. 

**Oh yes, ma’am—but, you know, you'll be a month be- 
fore you get an answer.” 

I forthwith engaged her, she promising to come back 
to Fort Washington within two hours, 

In the fortnight which followed, not a ripple occurred 
to disturb my complete satisfaction in Hannah. She was 
simply perfect in her work, pleasant in her manner, re- 
spectful, but bright and cheery. Stephen, who had been 
a torment during Maggie’s reign, improved surely if 
slowly. Once only during this period did she ask that 
mysterious ‘‘ afternoon off.” She weut away, was home 
for dinner, and, save for being rather pale and a trifle 
nervous, maintained her usual satisfactory method and 
manner. 

‘“‘T'll tell you what,” said Tom, one day: ‘‘she has 
some insane husband—depend upon it—she has to go to 
see; or a deformed child perhaps. However, she’s such 
a capital girl for her work, you can put up with some- 
thing.” 

I quite agreed with him, although my respect for his 
shrewdness of judgment is by no means, he says, what it 
should be. 

About a week later, while my sister Madge was visiting 
me (under a temporary shadow, owing to a love-affair 
our step-father refused to countenance), Tom came home 
one afternoon all excitement. 

** Nell,” he exclaimed, ** you know that Mexican fellow 
Bryce [his partner] was talking about? Well, he’s come to 
New York now, and we must have him up to dinner. 
He's just the fellow we've been looking for to send down 
there. Bright and keen and self-possessed, and rich as 
Creesus. He and his wife have taken rooms at the Wal- 
singham. It must be soon, as he has to go to Washington 
on some confidential business, and we must make up a 
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congenial little party—not too large, you know, for socia- 
bility.” In the exuberance of his mood, Tom glanced at 
Madge, and added, with twinkling eyes, ‘‘I’m sorry to 
say, Madge, I must invite Dick Wagstaff [the banished 
lover], as he and Estradaros are great friends.” 

We were at dinner. A queer sound attracted my at 
tention to Hannah. She had dropped a plate, and stooped 
to pick it up, hurrying into the butler’s pantry 

Madge nearly hugged Tom after dinner 

**You know, Dick’s all right, if he és poor,” she said, 
with shining tender eyes, and a little quiver in her voice. 

‘*Of course, my dear girl.” declared Tom. ‘Did | go 
through Yale with him—did I see him lose his fortune 
just to pluck up a new spirit of ambition—for nothing? 
Not a bit of it. J/e’s all right,” and Tom patted my little 
sister’s cheek affectionately, and took up his pipe and a 
continuation of the question of our “little” dinner. 

He chose the guests well. Of course it was quite a 
business affair, yet at the same time a social and domestic 
element had to prevail 

We had before the night called on M. and Mme. Estrada 
ros, of course, but they chanced to be out, and accordingly 
our first meeting was when they drove out on September 
20 to dine with us. They came early; Dick Wagstaff 
was with them. 

Madge naturally had eyes only for Dick when we went 
down to the drawing-room; as for myself, the Estradaros 
compelled my undivided attention. Tom and Mr. Bryce 
were talking to the tall, heavily built, superbly handsome 
man, while I was at first engrossed with his wife. She 
was the most remarkable woman I had ever seen; twenty 
five perhaps—it might be ‘younger or older, but her years 
had nothing whatever to do with her singular beauty. She 
was thin almost to meagreness, yet my first impression 
was of the exquisite grace, the seductiveness even, of those 
slender lines. One could fancy her perfect in a ‘* shadow 
dance” —a creature al) lightness, suppleness, and spiritu 
ality. Her arms, daintily gloved, slim as they were, had 
the grace of a sylph in their slight gestures; her hair, 
dusky and profuse, was drawn back from her wide low 





























“I OBSERVED HANNAH, HER GAZE FIXED ON ESTRADAROS.” 
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brow; her eyes, brownish-hazel at times, again seemed 
nearly black, the lashes shadowing them now and then, 
r, uplifted, softening the look of something like scorn 
vhich often lurked in their depths. Voice and manner 
harmonized with her appearance—she spoke clearly but 
softly, a musical cadence giving her English piquancy, 
while, as if to set her exquisite loveliness at defiance, neck 
and arms and the coils of her dark hair blazed with wonder- 
ful jewels. They were peculiar, both in gem and setting. 
Rubies gleamed next to cat’s-eyes of wonderful translu- 
cence—pearls hung from this necklace, caught and looped 
with diamonds, opals, and sapphires; at her belt she 
wore a curious star—opals set with sapphires, not in gold, 
but heavy dull silver. The effect of this jewelled splen- 
dor on her gown of black lace was oiadeniel but seemed 
barbaric for so ethereal, shadowy a creature. Cleopatra 
might have worn them—not this slender soft-eyed girl 

As for her husband, he was directly in contrast to her 
At dinner she spoke seldom, but always agreeably— 
among our fourteen guests he dominated the company; 
never unpleasantly, but with a slow forcible persistency 
compelling attention and making himself so interesting 
that one forgot his absorption of the attention. 

My dear old Tom has a 
little — weakness He can 
not always restrain his curi 
osity, and that dinner had not 
progressed far before I heard 
him making inquiries of Mrs 
Estradaros as to her wonder 
ful jewels. Her husband an 
swered for her 

They came from India,” 
he said, in his deliberate, well 
modulated voice. “I like to 
see them appreciated ” And 
including us all in his agree 
ible smile, he proceeded to 
tell the story of the gems— 
how he had bought them 
from a dervish of high re 
pute, to whom they had been 
given by a high-caste Brah 
min as reward for his friend 
ly services during an epi 
ce mic 

It was while this was being 
related I suddenly observed 
Hannah, who, with a hired 
waiter and Stephen, was 
serving the dinner, standing 
absolutely still, forgetful of 
her duties, her gaze fixed on 
M. Estradaros. She caught 
my eye, blushed violently, 
ind resumed her work with 
no further interruption. But 
in some way the incident an 
noyed me. “The next day she 
smnounced her need of “ three 
hours” for one of her myste 
rious journeys and remem 
bering our compact, I grant 
ed her request. I have not 
mentioned that, the night be 
fore, Madame Estradaros had 
given me her photograph, re 
cently taken Madge was 
coming up stairs soon after 
Hannah left, and I asked her 
to bring the picture from the 
drawing-room mantel. She 
reported it was nowhere to 
be found; and, indeed, a most 
thorough search failed to pro 
duce it. But for being en 
grossed in my sister's love 
affair, 1 would have given 
more thought to this myste 
rious disappearance; but af 
fairs between Master Dick 
and Madge were reaching a 
climax, She had about de- 
cided that if Tom and I sane 
tioned it she would let Dick 
have his own sweet way— 
marry ber quietly without our 
step - father's knowledge or 
consent We were talking 
this important question over, 
about five o'clock, in a tiny 
study of mine near the draw 
ing-room, when I heard steps 

some one slowly going 
down the hall. 1 went out, 
saw Hannah disappearing in 
the direction of the kitchen, 
and, governed by something 
impressive (as usual), I 
glanced into the drawing 
room. It was vacant; but on 
the mantel, precisely where I 
knew I had placed it the night before, stood the lovely 
photograph of young Madame Estradaros 

I cannot express how puzzled, annoyed—indeed bdaf- 
fled—I felt. I felt it hard not to connect the affair of the 
picture with Hannah Sears. Yet why? For what purpose 
should she have temporarily taken the photograph of my 
guest? My first idea was to cross-question her; but a lit- 
tle cool deliberation showed me it was best to give no 
hint of my suspicions, but try and discover why she was 
interested in these Mexicans. In connection with this, I 
could not but recall Hannah's strangely fixed gaze upon 
M. Estradaros when he had spoken of his wife's jewels. 
That evening the Estradaros and Dick Wagstaff were to 
dine with us again—this time quite informally. Hannah 
knew whom we expected, and in her usual m -thodical 
manner went about her work, making certain small prep- 
arations required for the dinner. She had always liked to 
arrange our flowers, and now came to me remarking that 
she would like, if possible, to decorate the dinner table en- 
tirely in salvias and ferns. In giving her the permission 
to do as she liked, I noticed an envelope stuck in her belt 
Now, Dick Wagstaff writes the most peculiar hand. I 
could not mistake it on the superscription. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Every drop of blood in my body seemed turned to ice 
and lead. My little Madge! Next to Tom, the one being 
on earth I would have laid down my life for! I felt a 
strong need of self-control. 

**Hannah,” I said—and I remember how dull, even to 
my own ears, my voice sounded—*‘ you have had a letter, 
I see.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Hannah, unflinchingly; but that 
pale wave of color swept her cheeks again. 

**May I see it?” I asked, leaning against my dressing- 
table, with a heart-sickening sense of distrust and misery, 
which almost overcame me. I felt Madge must know— 
and yet how tell her? 

**No, ma'am,” said Hannah, with her frank eyes on 
mine. ‘‘It’s—my own business,” 

I could not bring myself to say, ‘‘It is from Mr. Wag- 
staff—why should he write to you?” So I dismissed her, 
and determined to watch the course of that night’s events. 

Were I to speak to Tom, in his impetuous fashion he 
would have prevented any discovery I might have made, 
so I held my own counsel—sick enough at heart when 
Madge, in her innocent gayety of spirits, now talked of 
** their” plans. 





“SHE CAME INTO THE ROOM SLOWLY.” 


**You see, Nell darling,” she said once during the 
afternoon, while trying the effect of pink and blue gauze 
about her neck at my mirror, *‘ Dick says he'll have a 
splendid start in abouta month. He can’t explain it just 
now, but it’s worth some thousands, and then Mr. Clear- 
ing [our beloved step-parent] can’t find any fault; and 
you and Tom and Dick and I can all go quietly to church 
some day and get married. Next Monday, Dick says.” 

I reminded her (for sheer bad spirits always make me 
see the ludicrous) that we were not Mormons at present. 
**Monday!” was Madge’s happy little echo of her own 
words, smiling at her sweet face in the glass. 

‘*No, Madge,” ILexclaimed. ‘‘ Not sosoon. Put it off 
until Thursday —for my sake, dear. It’s only a short 
time, and Mr. Clearing will suspect nothing.” 

We soon agreed to this. My little sister, proud and 
brilliant as she was, had always known I aeked nothing 
of her without good reason; but. oh, all that afternoon, 
how her gay spirits affected me! For once I tried to keep 
out of her way, and it was with a heavy heart I dressed 
for dinner and joined Madge in the drawing-room to meet 
our guests. e were earlier than usual. Tom, by-the- 
way, was still in his room, in the most glorious spirits 


over the amount Estradaros was to invest, and it occurred 
to me to take a glance at the dinner table. We prided 
ourselves on the way in which our shining round ma- 
hogany table, with its lace centre-piece and dainty damask, 
was set forth even when alone. As I went in | saw how 
beautifully Hannah had arranged the salvias and ferns. 
The table shone snow white beneath the flat glass dishes 
a with the scarlet blossoms and their fringe of 

ainty green. Silver and china to be used were as artisti- 
cally placed as possible. My distrust of Hannah was for 
a moment lost in admiration of her taste. 1 had left it to 
her, and with what good result! I was tempted to com- 
pliment her on her success, when I caught sight of a bit 
of paper tucked into the individual glass of salvias at the 
place Dick always occupied. Right or wrong, I took it 
out, and read as follows: 


** To-morrow will meet you, as you say. = 


I carefully replaced it. I remember talking and laugh- 
ing at dinner—especially how I admired Madame Estra- 
daros’s quiet littie gown of pale blue gauze. She explained 
her love of thin fabrics as the result of Southern life. The 
opal and sapphire star in its 
dull, heavily chased settin 
was as usual at her belt, an 
it glistened as if with living 
a against the gauze. We 
three ladies left the dining- 
room scarcely in advance of 
the gentlemen—were scarce- 
ly at the drawing-room door 
before Madame Estradaros 
gaye a little shriek, and 
clasped her belt with both 
hands. 

Her opal star was gone! 
We rushed back to the din- 
ing-room, and a thorough, 
but unavailing, search was 
made. There was no sign of 
it. Estradaros was the only 
really composed member of 
the party. He begged us ‘‘to 
take no trouble! What did 
it matter—the loss of a little 
thing like that, with all her 
jewels?” But all that night 
I lay staring awake, feeling 
as though I were in the 
depths of a net-work of-evil. 
Tom, happy old fellow, de- 
lighted with the thought that 
Estradaros's offered million 
would entirely launch the 
new ‘‘ scheme,” slumbered on 
in peace. 

I was up early,and went 
down to the dining - room, 
where I knew Hannah would 


e. 

“ Hannah,” I said, quietly, 
“I will take Miss Madge’s 
coffee up, as I wish to speak 
to her on business.” 

I waited, hoping for some 
sign to go by. 

** Yes, ma'am,” answered 
Hannuh, quietly. She ar- 
ranged the little tray, poured 
out my cup, and then, in 
steadiest tones, said, *‘ If you 
please, ma'am, can I have 
three or four hours to-day?” 

I answered promptly. 
** Certainly. What time, 
Hannah?” 

She hesitated. I can see 
her now as she stood by the 
dining-room table, one hand 
resting on it, the other against 
her cheek. 

** Well—from about eleven 
until three—will that suit 
you, ma’am?” 

‘*Of course,” was my an 
swer. I swept away with 
Madge’s tray, my mind now 
made up. When Hannah 
left I would follow her! This 
affair should be settled here 
and now. 

I watched carefully to see 
when Hannah left the house. 
Then, at a distance, I follow- 
ed her. She took the train, 
and so did I—in a rear car. 
Reaching New York, she 
hailed a cab and gave swift 
instructions. I did the same 
—my words to the driver be- 
ing to follow the cab ahead 
of us. It went up Fifth Avenue and down a side street, 
where (to this day) are some old frame houses, with gar- 
dens front and rear, dirty lilac-bushes, and a sleepy look 
as though the tide of brick-and-mortar progress could not 
affect them. Here Hannah’s cab stopped. I had told my 
man to leave me at the corner, and alighting, 1 watched 
her enter one of the cottages. I walked slowly towards 
it—stopped at the side gate, and watched the windows of 
the ground-floor room. A moment later a man’s hand 
drew up the curtain and held something to the light. 
As I looked at him and what lay in his hand’s palm I felt 
paralyzed—for the man was Richard Wagstaff, and the 
as he held the missing jewel of Madame Estradaros! 

turned back and waited. Presently Hannah and Dick 
appeared, darted into the cab, and as they whirled away 
towards Third Avenue my man followed them. Some- 
where near the Bowery they drew up and entered a jewel- 
ler’s store, where they remained perhaps fifteen minutes. 
As soon as they left—once more re-entering the cab—I 
went into the store and inquired if the proprietor had any 
opal pendants for sale. 

* T've seen one,” I explained, ‘‘set with sapphires. It 
was in the form of a star and in old silver.” 
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OMEN are money-spenders, not money-makers. 
There are a few brilliant —— of course, 
to this, as to every rule, but they simply go to 
prove the truth of the assertion. However, 
few people can do more than one thing well, 
and it is certainly a great art to know how to spend money. 
Women have reduced this art toascience. They are very 
resourceful, and that they are not usually as well able to 
provide money as they are proficient in disposing of it 
is not altogether their fault. Woman is not entirely to 
blame for her lack of business ability. Nature is in part 
responsible for making her better fitted for the home than 
for the stock exchange, but the blame—or credit, if you 
like —for this condition of affairs rests more with the 
training which has been given woman from the beginning 
of time than from any design on the part of creation. A 
mother will say to her boy, ‘‘Go out and play,” while to 
the daughter of the house she observes, * Bo this piece of 
sewing and I will give you a pretty ribbon,” thus inci- 
dentally sowing the seeds of vanity, and imparting a re- 
stricted and wrong view of the value of things in relation 
to life and labor. The boy becomes broadened mentall 
and physically by his robust out-door life, while the girl's 
natural inclinations are cramped to a narrow groove, 
which, after a time, becomes second nature to her. And 
this thing has been going on for generations! 

With the same environment, I believe that woman is 
quite as capable as man in conducting business affairs. A 
good business woman is often sharper than a good busi- 
ness man. She seems to have an intuitive perception 
which man lacks, and the diplomacy to shape affairs to 
her will. Mentally, I do not believe woman to be inferior 
to man, save as she has become so by a mistaken course of 
training. The average woman of the day, however, owing 
to hertraining, and that inherited from a long line of nar- 
row-minded grandmothers, is about as capable of taking 
part in the business world—where cool, calm judgment, 
far-seeing policy, and cautious self-command are the first 
essentials of success—as a ballet-dancer would be fitted to 
conduct a medical clinic. It is woman as she is, in rela- 
tion to business, and not woman as she might be, that we 
must discuss. 

In the first place, woman is entirely too impulsive for 
business. She sails guyly into the world of commerce, 
believing in everything, and in herself most of all. A 
certain stock may be increased temporarily in value, owing 
to the enterprise of its owners, who are themselves advan- 
cing the market. The woman speculator, with her usual 
impetuosity, thinks: ** I must have some of that. If it is 
this high, I can sell it for more.” She does not stop to 
look over the market; she has not trained her judgment, 
but, with both hands outstretched, offering her little all, 
she plunges headlong into the grasp of cunning specula- 
tors. The next day—or the next hour perhaps—the stock 
falls in value. She is just the prey the sharpers are look- 
ing for. 

ir you must speculate, my dear woman, know some- 
thipg of what you are buying before you commit your- 
self. If a man is very anxious to sell you something, go 
out yourself and see if you have any difficulty in dispos- 
ing of your prospective purchase helene you close the 
transaction. The seller may simply be trying to turn off 
some worthless stock on your hands. More money is 
made in the end by an over-supply of caution than by in- 
discriminate recklessness. I am not advising timidity. 
Quite the contrary. Be very sure that you are right first, 
then go ahead, and don't be scared. You will make mis- 
takes, of course. Regard them as lessous—as money welf 
invested in danger signals. 

A woman is much too apt to think she knows it all. 
She does not consider that success in business requires 
life-long training. The very skill that woman shows 


in the matter of dress and ornamentation is attained only 
by a lifetime of association and constant practice. From 
her infancy woman is taught the value of color and the 
niceties of shading. She goes shopping with this under 
lying principle, and simply applies her judgment, trained 
by long practice, to the consideration of materials and the 
ape ee ma relation of prices to her pocket-book. She 
s skilled in the business of shopping. She bas patiently 
acquired the knowledge by a lifetime of effort. So, then, 
she takes a notion to buy stocks instead of stockings. 
She thinks the one is as easily accomplished as the other. 
She devotes just as little time and thought to the pur- 
chase of commodities of which she knows nothing at all 
as she would to the purchase of a yard of ribbon, at 
which business transaction she is a connoisseur. Woman 
knows too little, and thinks she knows too much. 

A certain amount of business training would be an ex- 
cellent thing for women, but it should be begun in their 
infancy. To quote from my own experience — when 
quite a child I was required to read the reports of the 
stock-markets and of various business transactions to my 
father, who would carefully explain to me those things 
which I did not understand. I was also obliged to keep 
a strict account of personal and household expenses. All 
these things were most useful in forming the mind for 
business responsibilities when it became necessary to as- 
sume them. 

Everybody, man or woman, should be trained to meet 
emergencies. One never knows what the future has in 
store, and although the protection and domesticity of 
home life are undoubtedly the happiest destiny for woman, 
yet circumstances may arise to deprive her of those bless- 
ings. She should be well equipped to meet the world, 
whatever aspect it may present to her, 

A woman need not lose her femininity because she has 
a good business head on her shoulders. Some of the most 
charming and feminine women I know have well-bal- 
anced brains, which would easily fit them to cope with the 
business world should the necessity arise. 

In matters of business the judgment must be cultivated. 
A good business woman should train and learn to trust 
to some extent her own judgment in business, just as she 
would in the matter of dress to which I have referred. 
No sensible woman would send a freshly landed emigrant, 
whose previous training had been that of the fields, to 
purchase for her a new spring suit. How, then, can a 
woman expect to go into a business of which she knows 
nothing and compete with men who have made it their 
life study? 

An excellent plan I have found for the study and train- 
ing of the judgment is to keep a little record of the things 
in a business way whieh seem to me good investments 
or the reverse. Itis not hecessary that you should invest; 
simply keep a record of what you would or would not do. 
Call them ** Things I should like to buy” and ‘‘ Things 
I consider shaky.” Then watch the outcome of the in- 
vestments, and write after your first note the final result. 
Find out in this way when vou are right and wherein you 
err. It is a cheap method of gaining experience, and you 
will develop not only a surprisingly accurate sense of the 
value of things, but also a very clear knowledge as to how 
far you can trust your own judgment. 

One disadvantage which woman has to contend with in 
business, and which seems inherent in her nature, is her 
impatient disposition. She starts in thinking that she 
will succeed in a day; and then, after inevitable dis- 
appointments, she becomes discouraged. An_ inde- 
fatigable talent for waiting is the corner-stone of 
prosperity. Patience is a quality which woman lacks in 
business, and it is most essential. The successful oper- 
ator in all games of chance—and business is simply a 
more intricate game than most, with bigger stakes—is the 


individual who bides his time, yet has the judgment to 
make a move at the proper time. But one must not mis- 
take short-sightedness for patience. It is absolutely es- 
sential that a good business man should be far-seeing. 
He should be able to view impartially all sides of a situa- 
tion, and to readily adapt himself to the circumstances of 
the hour. 

Adaptability is a woman’s prerogative. There she can 
meet a man on his own ground and give him points. But 
long-headed she is not. She sees only the promising issue 
of the moment, and does not consider the many - sided 
qualifications to be found in any important question. 

A woman is not, as a rule, even-minded enough for suc- 
cess in business. She is emotional, and will readily be 
affected by situations which cal! for her calmest judg- 
ment. The fluctuations of the stock-market will send her 
to the seventh heaven of delight, or the lowest depths of 
despair. A shrewd man will soon take advantage of a 
condition of mind which assuredly warps good judgment. 
The business woman should first be sure of her ground, 
then stick to it without fear. A knowledge of being 
right is a great aid to courage. 

It is true that women are somewhat handicapped in the 
business world, as men are usually afraid to deal with 
them, or else, knowing their weaknesses, take advantage 
of them. 

A man with whom I was negotiating a loan said: 

**T’m almost afraid to borrow so much and give securi- 
ties to a single individual. Suppose you were to die!” 

“ Never mind,” I told him; ‘‘I’ll throw in a couple of 
cemeteries as a margin on the securities.” 

He concluded the transaction. 

Another business qualification lacking in woman is con- 
centration of purpose. She can easily be diverted from 
one proposition by another which seems more attractive. 
She seldom pursues any one line to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, hence she seldom achieves any material results. 

A good memory is another qualification for business 
which woman sadly lacks. She forgets because she is 
not methodical. The successful operator in business 
must watch and take note of everything that may now, 
or at some future time, affect the business interests. This 
requires method in the adjustment of facts, memory to 
call upon them at the critical moment, and judgment to 
discriminate in their value. All these qualities are usual- 
ly foreign to a woman’s character. 

She seldom sticks to any one thing long enough to 
master it. The only time that a woman holds on is the 
time she should not. She thinks that she has a valuable 
article, so she treasures it, hoping that it will increase in 
value. If it doubles itself, she thinks that is good reason 
to hold tighter, as it may in time be worth three times as 
much as she gave for it. She forgets that there is a crisis 
in all things, which none but the direct manipulators can 
foresee and which only trained judgment can guard 
against. There are times, of course, when experience 
counsels holding property, knowing that its value will 
soon increase ; but that if very different from the un- 
reasoning love of possession which leads a woman to 
save her ace and all her trumps until the end of the 
game. 

A good rule to follow is, if you are offered as much as 
a thing is worth, and all that you ought to get for it, take 
it, and consider yourself beak. Many a woman—and 
man, too, for that matter—has, with avaricious greed, 
waited to final disaster and been left loaded up with 
worthless commodities. To quete the stock - markets, 
suppose you buy at 16 and are offered 32. A woman 
will then, as a rule, hold her possessions fast, and say, 
**Good! I'll wait.” 

Better take the offer, I say; 32 in the hand is worth the 
whole arithmetic in the bush. 








MY PARLOR MAID’S ROMANCE—(Continued from 


** Why,” said the man, smiling broadly, ‘I just had a 
piece like that brought in to me!” 

‘ a buy?” I asked. He wagged his head back and 
orth. 

“ No—no—it was to ask its value and quality. You 
couldn’t find such an article in a long time, madame.” 

“Tt was not offered for sale?” 

* Oh no!” 

“* Well, if it is again,” I said, decidedly, ‘‘ please keep 
it, as I will buy it at any price.” 

From this place I drove to the Walsingham, where I 
found Madame Estradaros in a most smilingly agreeable 
frame of mind. Before I had more than exchanged a 
greeting with her she said, brightly: 

“Thank you so much for the little star. Your maid 
just left it here. It is not of much value, but I was glad 
to get it back, as my husband says he has an old associa- 
tion with it.” 

What could I say? If I had felt baffled before, what 
was I now? I talked commonplaces and made my way 
home. 

* Hannah,” I said, very gravely, ‘‘I must speak to you 
frankly. My sister is engaged to Mr. Wagstaff. All her 
happiness in life is mine. With my own eyes to-day I 
saw you in New York showing him the jewel Madame 
Estradaros lost here the other evening.” 

Hannah hesitated just a moment—then said, gently: 

** Will you give me until to-morrow, ma’am, and can 
you do what I would like to put everything right? Will 
you write a note inviting a—Clara Joyce here to-morrow 
to meet Mr. Wagstaff and M. and Mme. Estradaros? But 
please not Miss Madge. If you'll only do that you'll know 
the whole thing, I promise you.” 

Shall I ever forget that morning? I pinned my faith in 
the good result of everything on this Clara Joyce, as I 
moved restlessly about the drawing-room half an hour in 
advance of the time for their coming. 


The Estradaros were the first arrivals—he, urbane, smil- 
ing as ever; she, as usual, with the same indolent, charm- 
ing grace of gesture, voice, and manner. To look at her 
one would fancy no care, or thought of such, had ever ap- 
proached her daily life. Dick came next, breezy, wonder- 
fully light-hearted—perhaps a trifle too nervously ani- 
mated, but evidently quite satisfied with himself. We 
were all “‘ making conversation” when the irrepressible 
Stephen flung open the door announcing Miss Joyce. 

She came into the room slowly, well dressed, yet with 
certain florid touches of color and a gayety of design in 
her costume which for a moment made me discredit my 
own senses, since I saw ‘ Miss Joyce” was no other than 
my quiet parlor-maid Hannah! 

She bowed to me, and advanced towards Estradaros. 

“How do you do, Juan Termosa?” she said, quietly. 
“It is nearly eight years since you met me, but I don’t 
believe you have forgotten Clara Joyce.” 

The man’s face grew livid. His wife’s small features 
seemed to draw in with painfully closing lines. 

“Now,” said my most unexpected visitor, ‘‘ I must ex- 
plain myself. I was maid in this man’s employer's fam- 
ily in India. All those jewels he talks about he stole 
from Colonel Hartley’s daughter the day after the Col- 
onel’s death. The Colonel was a collector, ma’am ” (to me), 
‘‘of rare stones. Well, we've been tracing him—dear 
Miss Lydia and me—everywhere, and so has lately this 
young gentleman, Mr. Wagstaff. He happened to be an 
old friend of the Colonel's, and I remembered him, if he 
didn’t me. I'll leave the rest to the gentlemen. My 
young lady will have to see me soon; but, oh, ma’am, 
you'll understand now why I've had to go away once in 
a while. Miss Lydia’s so run down in nerves I have to 
go and look after her.” Another withering glance at 
Estradaros. ‘‘ Thanks to your worriting the life out of 
her with saying you’d marry her if only she'd say the 
word, and then out of the bungalow a-robbing of every 
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thing. I took madame’s picture up to show her, and 
she said not to bother a sweet young thing like that. 
Well, I’ve done my duty.” 

Madame Estradaros (as I still call her) rose slowly to 
her feet and glanced from one to another of us, her last 
look resting on Dick. She removed a small key from her 
chatelaine and handed it to him. 

** You will oblige me, Mr. Wagstaff,” she said, in a voice 
curiously vibrant, as the tones were so low, “if you will 
go to the Walsingham, and with this key take out all the 
jewels in a small calsinet my maid will give you. We 
will have them identified at once.” 

When I saw the glance she cast upon her husband, 
brief as it was, I understood whence came the scorn which 
lurked always in her lovely eyes. 


And so my ‘** nine days’ wonder” ended. The Termosas 
left for ‘“‘ parts unknown.” Dick Wagstaff was in high 
feather over his clever bit of business, for which the 
wealthy Miss Hartley paid him well, and Hannah remain- 
ed two weeks with me, until I was ‘‘suited.” And the 
best of it was we had no ‘‘clopement.”; and Dick was 
quite right in predicting Madge should wear white satin 
on the day of their happy bridal. It was on the Thurs- 
day I had suggested, but as Mr. Clearing was notified and 
did not choose to appear, we could not give our little 
wedding party the air of a runaway romance. There 
was quite « trousseau made up in time, and more than 
one present reached our little girl; but among those prized 
most by her to-day is the opal and sapphire star sent by 
Miss Hartley—“ for good luck,” she said; and the last time 
my “ parlor-maid ” called on me she brought some news 
of the Termosas. She had heard of Juan’s death in an 
Australian bush fight, and of the début of his wife on the 
stage. We have never seen her in public, but recalling 
her wonderful personality, I am sure she must be a suc- 
cess. Lucy C. Liu. 
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‘But if the butter ‘'s most come, mebbe it ‘ll go 


** Let it go back, then.” 

Mrs. Armstrong hurried away, and presently her daugh- 
ter entered; her sleeves also were rolled up, and there was 
an air of haste and preoccupation about her. 

She came to the side of the bed and said: ‘*‘ Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Meloon. Mother sent me in here.” 

“I know. It's three days since you were here, and I 
sent for you then. What do you mean by such behavior? 
Aren't you commanded to visit the sick and the af- 


ee 
CHAPTER XIX u 
MERELY A VOICE. back 
RS. ARMSTRONG rose from her chair. It was 
dark and she stumbled, but recovered herself 
W ilbelminy she said, *‘ you don’t seem to 
be my child any more; 1 d’know what to make 
of you.’ 
rl girl had risen also, and she now had her arms 
it her mother’s neck. She had stopped laughing as 
stale vy as she began 
Do try to make anything of me,” she responded. _ flicted?” 


| didn't mean to laugh: I'm tired.” 


l'here—there,” the mother fondly stroked the girl's 
head We're all tired 'n' excited. "Twas foolish of me 
to mention such a thing, 'n’ he lyin’ there as he is. But 
vhat if he should get well? Do you 8 pose do you feel 


would be suitable? Of course we ain’t young folks 
I'm three years older'n he is, anyway. Should 
you ca t suitable?’ 


ny mor 


Don't ask me; that isn’t for me to decide.” 
But f course I should consult you: of course [ 
should We needn't talk about it any more now, though; 
iin't seemly, | know, and him lyin’ there ’s he is. I 
must go down now; p’r’aps there’s something for me to 
Che doctor said he should stay all night, and Mr 


Ilildreth ‘s goin’ to lie on the lounge, so ’s to be ready if 
he's needed We've got him into that spare bed-room 


that leads out of the settin’-room; we put him there, for 
vas no use thinkin’ of carryin’ him up stairs; and it ‘Il 
real handy takin’ care of him there—no stairs to run 


ip ‘n' down. He's consid'rable bad off.” 

‘ « 

Ye nd mebbe internal injuries; doctor couldn't 

| for certain to-night. I'll go down now. I'll keep 
the fire goin’ and have things ready.” 

Mrs. Armstrong went down stairs, and presently Billy 
followed her 

Then began that piteous change which illness makes 


ina household. Everything seemed different. The peo 
ple crept about, shutting doors softly behind them, speak 

y in different tones Hildreth was burdened with the 
care of everything out-of-doors, and planting-time com- 
ing soon. He hired the men Meloon had been accustomed 
to hiring I'he days grew warmer; sometimes Meloon 


isked to have his window left open and his bed moved 
His gaunt white face 
for hours on the pillow as he gazed out 

into the world. The birds seemed as if they would break 
their little hearts with the sweetness of their own melody. 
lay Meloon suddenly excluimed, 

| vhy ian’t she singing?’ He slowly extended his 
hand towards the bell which stood on the table near. In 
unswer to the summons, Mrs. Armstrong came in, her 
sleeves rolled up, her hands floury, her gentle face full of 
solicitude 

Where's Billy?” 

She's in the milk -room, churning. Do you want her?” 

ve 


so that he could smell the air 
would lie still 
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silly smiled, but she made no attempt at an answer, 
Meloon’s eyes were on her face 

“You look worn,” he remarked, abruptly 

“I'm perfectly well; I'm working a good deal, but that 
doesn’t hurt me; I love to work.” 

‘*Have you stopped singing—practising, I mean?” 

**Oh no ’—as if he had asked if she had stopped breath 
ing 

** But I never hear you.” 

**I go to the nest-barn, and I shut the door that opens 
this way; and if the wind blows towards the house, I don’t 
sing 

** Why do you do all that?” 

**I don’t wish to disturb you.” 

Meloon closed his eyes as if the action might assist him 
to prevent the utterance of some forcible word 

He had now been lying on this bed for more than a 
week. A young man from the village came over every 
day to sit with him and wait upon him. Sometimes the 
young man had a very unhappy time, and felt that he 
would choke to death if he could not reply to the furious 
words that were hurled at him jut Meloon was sure to 
repent within the hour, and then the young man forgave 
him. These processes of sin and repentance relieved the 
deadly tedium somewhat 

“I suppose it’s nearly time for Ruggles?” he asked, 
suddenly 

‘*In half an hour.” was the reply. 

Meloon opened his eyes quickly 

“Oh, in balf an hour one may say a great deal. I've 
been thinking, Billy, and after I've thought awhile I al- 
ways do something. What I'm going to do now is to 
lend you money enough to pay Miss Runciman. I know 
how that debt eats into your soul. It won't gall you so 
much if you owe me. Now don’t speak; this is business. 
I'm getting four per cent. interest on my money in the 
bank; I’m going to charge you five. You can't refuse 
me. If I were well and on my feet you might call on 
your silly pride, but you won't thwart a poor fellow that’s 
come to grief as 1 have. Besides, | have an eye to the 
main chance; I want higher interest: and I'm an old 
friend of your mother’s. You're such a confoundedly 
proud little thing that you're ridiculous. Do I hear Rug 
gies’s horse coming down the Jane? Say, ‘Mr. Meloon, 
I'll borrow your money, avd thank you kindly.’ Hurry; 
that i« Ruggles.” 

“No, Mr. Meloon, and thank you kindly 
ing, Mr. Ruggles.” 


Good-morn- 





“SHE WENT TO THE TOP OF THE HILL AND LOOKED OVER 


by Maria Louise Pool 


She turned her back towards the man on the bed. She 
softened her voice as she continued, quickly, 

‘**T might as well owe one person as another; but you're 
so kind.” 

‘Then she left the room and returned to her butter-mak- 
ing. Her mother came to ask what Mr. Meloon had 
wanted. The girl looked at her intently and strangely 
for an instant, forgetting to make any reply to her ques- 
tion. In the next moment, however, she related every- 
thing that had been said. 

‘**That’s just like him,” exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong; 
“‘and he’s doing it for my sake; you see he mentioned 
me. No, men ain’t so fickle as folks call em, and I've no 
idea he cured for that wife of his. I expect he's been 
faithful all this time, and I'd forgotten him; I really had. 
You may be sure he had an object in writing to me when 
he heard your father was dead, Miny.” 

** All the same, I don’t think I'll take his money; I'll 
pay Miss Runciman some day.” 

When she had worked over the butter for the first 
time, Billy left the house. She went to the top of the 
hill in the south lot and looked over the farm, shading 
her eyes with her hand, her eyes contracting in the strong 
light of the May sun. She was looking for Hildreth, and 
when she saw him in the ploughed land at the north she 
began to walk towards him, striding along over the rough 
ground more like a man than like a woman. 

Hildreth saw her coming. He was holding the plough 
behind a pair of oxen which one of the men was driving. 
He was stouter, he was brown; his hands were large and 
rough; he wore a full beard, which was not closely 
trimmed. You would hardly have guessed that this was 
the man who had been such a fascinating tenor lover on 
the opera-stage. Sometimes when he looked in the glass, 
or at his hands, the young man swore. Then he would 
smile, and think: ‘* Well, it’s all for her. So long as she 
stays I can stay, and no hardship, either—and, at the 
most, release is near.” 

Now he left the team and the plough to the other man 
and came leaping over the furrows towards Billy. She 
came forward and took his hand, leading him. She did 
not know that she had taken his hand; she only knew 
the one idea that possessed her. When they reached the 
grass-land she dropped the hand, but she took hold of the 
fold of the jumper he wore. He was staring at her, not 
daring to put a question as yet. 

‘** I’m going away,” she said. 

** What?” 

“Oh, don’t stand there and say ‘What?’ Tell me that 
you're sure—sure that I can sing as well as when we sang 
together that time.” 

** You can sing better.” 

‘*Do you know it? Are you positive beyond a shadow 
of doubt?” 

“I'm positive. Why, you know it yourself!” 

“TI? I know nothing. But you must tell me; and if 
you're not right, if you're mistaken, if I fail again, I will 
kill myself.” 

She paused, breathless; then she laughed 

“Why don’t you ask me if I'm rehearsing? I hate melo 
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drama in real life. I hate any appearance of emotion; a 
person should be cold and hard, like a rock. I like a rock; 
I like it when it bruises one’s flesh.” 

“ Billy!” 

“Oh, you needn't worry. I suddenly felt that I wouldn’t 
stay here another day; but I wanted to ask you again, on 
your honor, if you think I can be a prima donna. You're 
a good judge. You know.” 

“Yes, you can.” 

“Very well; that’s all. It was foolish enough for me 
to come out here for that, wasn’t it? You heard me sing 
yesterday?” 

“Yes. Billy,what are you going to do?” 

“Ttold you. I’m goiug away. No matter where. If 
I were a Romanist I'd say I was going into retreat. But 





** RUGGLES.” 


I'm not. I want to be by myself; and I shall cultivate my 
voice. I shall be ready when fall comes. I'm deadly tired 
of this farm-work. I'm strong as a young heifer now, 
thanks to my life here. You must take me to the station 
for the afternoon train—” 

** But, Billy—” 

“IT tell you not to say ‘ But, Billy’! It rasps on me to 
have you speak like that.” 

Very well; but I'm bound to know where you go. 
Wil! your mother be with you?” 

‘*Mother? No; she must stay here; Mr Mecloon needs 
some one. I’m going by myself. It’s no matter where, 
but you may be sure of one thing: I'll take the best kind 
of care of myself. I'ma voice; I'm not a woman. You 
wait; you'll hear from me; and you may make any ar 
rangements for the autumn that seem good to you. I'll be 
ready. If I send anything here to you, it'll always be for 
warded, will it? I must know how to communicate with 
you. That's all; only you must take me to the station, 
we must start at four, for | wouldn’t miss the train fora 
thousand worlds.” 

Having said this, the girl turned and ran as well as she 
could over the newly turned furrows. Hildreth started 
to follow her, but perhaps she divined his intention, for 
she paused and imperatively motioned him back. He 
taal an instant as if he would disobey, but he obeyed. 


CHAPTER XX. 
GOING AWAY 


ILLY ran to her own room as straight as a bird flies. 

Once there, she did not pause to take breath, but began 
taking down her few belongings from the closet and throw 
ing them on the bed. Then she pulled her trunk out and 
flung up the lid. In doing this she disclosed piles of sheet 
music which she had pored over in Paris. She took up 
these sheets one by one, her face changing as she glanced 
over the notes 

Presently she heard footsteps on the stairs. She held 
her head up defiantly as her mother entered. 

**1 didn’t know but you left the Dutch cheese for me 
to make, and— But, land alive! what vou up to?” staring 

“I'm getting ready to go away; I'm going away this 
afternoon,” hardily. 

Mrs. Armstrong sat down and began to roll her apron 
up over her hands. 

** But I can’t git ready so soon,” helplessly. 

** You need not; I’m going alone.” 

** Wilhelminy!” 

The girl's eyes were as unfeeling as steel as they met 
her mother’s gaze. 

* Yes; I’ve thought it all out within the last few min 
utes. I’m tired of this. I'd be mad if I kept on in it, 
though I did think I'd stay till fall, But I can’t. My 
voice has come back. Some women live for a husband or 
a child, or something of that sort; I live for my voice. I 
intend to get as much happiness out of life as the average 
—more. I must be ready to start by four this afternoon. 
When I get somewhere I'll write to you.” 

Mrs. Armstrong's frightened face began to quiver, but 
she restrained the tears. 

**Somewhere!” she cried. ‘‘But I’ve got to know 
where. You tell me where, or I'll go with you, whether 
you want me or not.” 

As she spoke, the woman looked something like a belli- 
gerent canary. 

**I can’t be hampered,” said Billy. 

‘* Hampered !” 
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The girl was now piling up the sheet-music on the floor 
beside the trunk. 

‘* | always do exactly as you tell me; you know I do,” 
added Mrs. Armstrong. There was no reply to this. Billy 
began folding a gown. Presently she turned towards her 
mother. 

** I’ve been trying to decide. I think I'll stop at one of 
those towns near Boston. I can go to the city then and 
consult musical people, if I want to—but I don’t think I 
shall want to. I've got a little money—I’ve saved every 
cent I’ve earned here to help pay Miss Runciman. No 
matter; she can wait. I'll take one room and get my 
own meals. It won't be long until fall comes, and I shall 
be ready. Oh, you may be sure that I shall be ready! 
Thank fortune! this is a country where a girl can do 
yretty much as she pleases. I'll write you the moment 
Pm settled. If you worry, it’ll be your own fault. That’s 
my plan.” 

She took up another gown and began folding it. 

Her mother gazed wistfully at her, her face working 
piteously 

“I should think you'd want me with you, Miny,” she 
said. 

And now she began to cry. 

The girl looked at her with a kind of cold impatience 
At last she said: 

‘I don’t think you ought to leave here now; Mr. Me- 
loon needs you. it I were a boy I don’t suppose any one 
would think that you must be with me.” 

‘** But you ain't a boy.” 

Billy frowned ; she did not speak until she could say, 
lightly, 

* Reasoning was never your strong point, mother. 

It was so evident that nothing she could say would have 
any effect that Mrs. Armstrong now gave herself up to 
unrestrained weeping. After a moment, however, she 
stopped to ask, brokenly, if Mr. Hildreth knew where she 
was going 

‘No.” 

After this reply, another silence. Billy went on pack- 
ing. She was not crying ; her features were set steadily; 
her hands moved deftly. 

Mrs. Armstrong rose 

‘I shouldn't want to go anywhere without you,” she 
said, tremulously. ‘‘I don’t understand.” 

‘The case is simply this: you're needed here, since Mr 
Meloon met with this accident. As for me, I can’t stand 
this humdrum, dead-and-alive way any longer. 1 can’t 
stand it, and I won't.” 

Mrs. Armstrong did not try to speak again. She left 
the room. She hoped that her daughter would call her 
back; so she went very slowly down the stairs. But 
she was not called. She could not understand. She sat 
down on the last step and leaned her elbows on her knees, 
sobbing into her apron. 

It had been bad enough in Paris, but Miny had never 
been in the least like this. It was dreadful to have a girl 
who wanted to be a prima donna. It seemed to take all 
natural feeling out of her. But Miny had never been like 
this—no, never! 

Plainly she was not to be called. Sbe had thought her 
child had a tender heart. She couldn’t leave her in this 
way; she would go back up the stairs. 

Mrs. Armstrong had gone a few steps, when young 
Ruggles opened the door below 

** You there, Mis’ Armstrong?” he called. ‘‘Mr. Meloon 
wants you.” 

The woman descended again and obeyed the summons, 
not daring to stop to bathe her face. As she hurried 
through the kitchen an illuminating flash of explanation 
came to her. Miny must have quarrelled with Mr. Hil- 
dreth; yes, that would make things ¢lear—for Mrs. Arm- 
strong had never yet divested her mind of the belief that 
her daughter, having once thought that she loved Hil 
dreth well enough to marry him clandestinely, still cher- 
ished that affection somewhere in her heart, whether she 
acknowledged it to herself or not. Such devotion as Hil 
dreth’s always won a woman sooner or later. And there 
was a romantic fitness about such an end, too, which no 
woman could fail to see. 

‘So you've been crying,” said Meloon, abruptly, when 
she came to his bedside. 

She nodded. She was not crying now, but her face 
was red and swollen. 

Ruggles had been requested to remain away for a few 
moments 

** | suppose it is useless to ask a woman why she cries. 
I always believed that women enjoyed being miserable 
Still, Serissa, what have you been crying about?” 

‘*Miny has just told me she can't stand it here any 
longer.” 

Mr. Meloon reached up to the place where his handker- 
chief lay. He passed a fold of it carefully across his 
mouth, then replaced the handkerchief. 

** Well?” be said, in calm interrogation. 

“*She’s goin’ away this afternoon.” 

‘*So soon as that? But we must remember, Serissa, 
that she has borne it here a good while.” 

‘*Borne it? What should we have done if it hadn't 
been for you, I'd like to know?” 

**Pshaw!” 

Mrs. Armstrong seemed to expect that he was going to 
say something more, but he remained silent, and she re- 
marked that she hadn't a grain of doubt that it was some- 
how on account of Mr. Hildreth. 

**I do believe that she is still in love with him.” 

“Still? She has been in love with him, then?” 

“Ta” 

Meloon raised, himself a trifle in the bed. He moved 
his head restlessly two or three times, then he fixed his 
eyes on the face by his bedside. These eyes were so keen 
and strong that they made a great contrast to his hollow 
white face 

It seemed a long time before he spoke, and then he said, 

* And quite natural, too.” 

“That's just what I think.” 

‘“*But why should she go away?” he asked. ‘Or per- 
haps they have gone together?” 

e raised his voice to a high, harsh tone. It almost 
seemed as if he would get up from the bed. 

“No, I guess they don’t mean that. I’m sure she’s 
going alone. You can’t tell much what a girl who is in 
love will do, ’specially if she’s a singer also.” 

“ You're right, Serissa, you're right. To be a woman, 
to be in love, and to have the artistic temperament—” 
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Meloon began to laugh. ‘‘It would take God Himself to 
predict what a human being would do under those cir 
cumstances, wouldn't it?” 

He continued to laugh with such apparent amusement 
that his companion could only stare at him. She had 
never understood Meloon.in the old days, and he puzzled 
her now more than ever. 

**I suppose they were in love that night when I heard 
them singing at each other on the stage in New York,” 
he said at last. 

**Oh yes, I suppose so.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was longing to relate the whole story, 
but she had never yet told it. It had come to seem a 
kind of dream to her now. Perhaps it was what Meloon 
called the artistic temperament that made her daughter 
so different from the girls of her age at home. The 
mother was proud of her, but she sighed all the same. 
She had hoped all these freaks would cease; but now 
Miny could sing again— 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, aloud. ‘'Bhen 
she hastened to ask: 

**Did you want me? The young man said you wanted 
me.” 

‘*Oh yes—so I did. I sent for you. But I think I’ve 
forgotten what it was. You may gonow. Awfully kind 
of you to stay here, Serissa. I know I'm about as bad as 
a chained tiger in these days. You may go now.” 

She walked towards the door. 

**See here,” he called. ‘‘Keep that Ruggles from 
coming in at present; it won't be safe for him to come 
now. ‘Tell him I feel like having a long nap.” 

Mrs. Armstrong hurried out, and carefully latched the 
door behind her. 

Meloon, left alone, seemed immediately to carry out his 
declared intention of going to sleep. He closed his eyes, 
and kept them thus. One sinewy hand lay outside the 
coverlet; the fingers were, perhaps, shut too tightly for 
slumber, but nothing moved save heart and lungs as they 
mechanically performed their work. This silence and 
immobility continued long, and at last seemed to create a 
kind of eerie atmosphere in the room. What was it that 
at last made Trooper, who was stretched on a rug at the 
other side of the bed, move uneasily? He lifted his head, 
and his black nostrils worked as he silently sniffed. Then 
he slowly raised his enormous tawny bulk and walked 
around the bed, that he might be neaver where his master 
usually lay. He put his muzzle on the end of the pillow, 
resting it there a moment. No notice was taken of him, 
and he pressed his head still farther along, making a 
slight pleading noise under his breath, and swinging his 
tail slowly and interrogatively. Still he received no re 
sponse. His tail swung more rapidly; he whined audibly. 

Meloon opened his eyes and turned his head. He ex- 
tended his hand and took hold of the dog’s ear. The 
man at this moment looked so haggard, so pallid, and so 
old that he seemed almost twice his real age. He did not 
smile, and it was a moment before he spoke 

“It’s you and I, isn’t it, Trooper? Just you and I 
And we've known it all along 

The dog wagged now so hard that the bed shook. He 
lifted himself and put his two huge front paws on the 
side, reaching over and hurriedly licking his master’s 
face 





“*LAND ALIVE! WHAT YOU UP TO?” 


‘Why, old fellow, you want me to be sure you love 
me, don’t you? Sure of it—oh yes, I'm sure of it—there 
—there! I hope you'll live as long as Ido, We're justa 
man and his dog, aren't we? An old man and his dog, 
eh? Hush! Be gentle—there—lie down there, if you 

vant to.” 

Overjoyed at this permission, Trooper scrambled up 
beside his master and stretched himself alongside, his 
yellow head with its black mask on the pillow, his tail 
beating the bed. 

Meloon moved a little so that he could place one arm 
partially over the dog’s neck. Presently Trooper fell 
asleep and snored. Meloon again closed his eyes, and 
now no tremor of the lids betrayed that he also was not 
sleeping. 

(TO BE ConTINUED.) 
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ORE novelty is 
shown in the dif- 
ferent styles of 
parasols this season 
than was to be 

found last spring. The first 
that will be carried are quite 
in the nature of sun-um 
brellas. Then there are the 
ones with the long handles 
that are carried with more 
elaborate cloth gowns, and 
even with silk costumes. A 
host of others in chiffon and 
lace are shown, all made in 
different shapes, different 
materials and colorings, un 
til it seems marvellous that 
there can be so many and 
varied styles. This season 
there is, of course, an auto- 
mobile parasol, which has 
many points in common 
with what has always been 
known as the coaching para 
sol. These are’ of plain silk 
in different shades; but, as 
has been the custom for 
many years, there is one 
shade that is more fashion 
able than any other. Last 
year, it will be remembered, 
the choice was be. ween green 
and purple. This year it will 
be red or purple. The auto 
mobile parasols, or those that 
go by that name, have a 
wooden handle of medium 
length, not very thick, and 
are medium in size, trimmed 
with a ruching of white Lib 
erty silk that is put on to 
fall below the edge. The 
coaching parasol, as always, 
has a thick, short handle, 
either in light or ebonized 
wood. It is made of plain 
or shaded silk, is serviceable 
as well as looking so, being 
especially good with a plain 
tailor suit. It looks equally 
well with a cambric morning 
frock. These parasols are 
rarely to be found among 
the cheap ones, but they 
really are useful enough to 
make it worth while to spend 
some money on them. Care 
should be taken to buy them 
at a reliable shop, and to 
choose as soft a silk as can 
be found, the silk sometimes showing a 
tendency to crack very soon if not of the 
best, and then of course the end is come 

Many other parasols, to which no 
name is given, are made of silk, like the 
coaching or the automobile. They are in 
two different shapes, the curved and the 
square. The handles are most elaborate, 
tipped with silver or gold, set with col 
ored stones, or made of something like 
malachite or lapis lazuli. Some of the 
very newest are of coral or ivory, beauti- 
fully carved. When expense has not to be 
considered, one of the fads is to have very beau 
tiful handles for parasols and umbrellas, and 
many original designs are seen on them 
Much more beautiful and expensive are these 
handles, of course, than the material of the 
parasol. It is one of the new fashions this 
year to use the square parasol, and some very 
effective ones are made of squares of silk, 
plain in the centre with a figured border, or 
vice versa. The colorings are the Persian 
ones or solid, with the same color and white 
repeated in the borders. They are exceed 
ingly dainty and pretty, and may be carried 
with almost any costume 

The transparent 
made in various eccentric ways 


with a heavy lining. Around this there will be a straight 
band of lace insertion, another band of the thick material. 
and one or tworuffles of lace. There are also parasols made 
entirely of lace or chiffon in accordion pleats and with 
transparent linings. As a protection from the sun these 
are not all that could be desired, but they are smart and 
dainty, and may also be classed among the |uxuries of 
the trousseau. A fashion*that was popular last season 
and has returned to us is to have rows of tucks in Liber- 
ty silk or chiffon made over a thin lining of the same 
color. This must always be of the same color as the frock 
with which it is carried, or of the shade of the ribbons 
with which it is trimmed, and looks equally pretty wheth- 
er it is open or shut. Of course it is always made in ei 
ther very light colors, white, or black. It never has a 
lace ruffle, but the lowest tuck is made wide enough to 
hang over the edge. 

Much more attention is paid now to having one’s foot 
wear carefully chosen than was formerly the case. It is 
considered now exceedingly bad form to wear a shoe de 
signed for a silk gown with a street gown, etc. There 






materials, like lace and chiffon. are 
The centre part of the 
parasol will be of tucked or shirred chiffon, or of lace 


), NECKWEAR, PARASOLS & SHOES 


are two or three classes of 
shoes and boots: those that 
are to be worn with street 
gowns—that is, serviceable, 
tailor-made gowns—shoes 

and boots to be worn with 

reception gowns, patent- 

leathers for afternoon wear, 

and slippers for house wear. 

The regular walking boot is 

made with a broad sole—not 

so exaggeratedly wide as it 

was last season, but wide 

enough to extend around 

outside the uppers. 

The walking boots, that 
have the patent-leather or 
some contrasting kid fox- 
ings, have not quite such 
broad soles and rather high- 
er heels. All the boot- 
makers are showing the old- 
fashioned French heels 
again; but the fashion has 
not become popular, nor is 
it likely so todo. When low 
shoes are worn, the patent- 
leathers are made on the 
same lasts as men’s shoes; 
they have broad soles and 
low heels, but fit closely un- 
der the instep. Rather more 
trimming is seen than has 
been the case. 

For house wear tte slip- 
pers are made with longer 
vamps and higher heels, and 
one favored style has a 
large bow or a round or 
square rhinestone buckle. 
Women should really pay 
more attention to fitting 
their slippers when they buy 
them, and it is poor economy 
to invest in two or three 
pairs simply because they 
are cheap. It is really much 
better to buy one or two 
pairs at the most, and to be 
sure that “they are a perfect 
fit—well-formed rights and 
lefts. If a woman has a 
smali foot she can wear 
light slippers to match her 
different ball gowns, but few 
things are more unbecoming 
to a large foot than a white 
slipper. Consequently many 
women never wear them, 
having instead the very 
daintiest patent-leather or 

satin slipper that can be made, 
trimmed with jewelled buckles and 
+ worn with lace-inserted silk stock- 
ings. It isa fad now to have jet- 
ted slippers, and also to have the 
- white slippers embroidered in col- 
ored paillettes, pearls, or dia- 

monds. 

Such dainty collars. neck-ties,and 
scarfs of all descriptions as are ex- 
hibited in this spring’s novelties, 
many of them very expensive, but 

fortunately an equal number that cost sur- 
prisingly littke money! The shaped collar, 
with points behind the ears,can now be bought 
ready made in all the different sizes, of silk, 
satin, or velvet, in tucks or folds, with rows 
of machine-stitching and with lace insertion. 
These are finished with a little turned-over 
edge of lace, a bias fold of velvet of some oth- 
er color than the collar, or with bands of nar- 
row black velvet ribbon, with little bows that 
are fastened with jewelled buckles. Every 
silk or satin waist has two or three collars to 
wear with it, and there are a number of dif- 
ferent shapes. In neck-ties there are the 
long ties of the polka-dotted velvet, two inches wide, 
long enough to tie twice around the neck and with ends 
finished wit! silk fringe. Long silk ties have the band that 
goes around the neck stitched, and the ends left loose, 
to be tied at the throat with a small bow and long ends. 
Taffeta ribbon ties, two or three inches wide, are tied in a 
bow-knot at the throat and again in another bow at the 
bust, with the ends from the second bow left long enough 
to reach the belt. The taffeta silk tie, with hem-stitched 
edge of another color, has long ends to go twice around 
the neck and tie in a short bow, leaving the hem-stitching 
to turn down over the ribbon. All these are attractive, 
and will make this year’s waists look prettier than ever. 

The lace ties are shaped like the lace barbes worn by 
our grandmothers, or in straight pieces of different widths. 
They are supposed to go twice around the neck and tie in 
front with a bow, or may be tied, like the chiffon tie, in 
what is called the La Valliére knot—like a sailor knot, but 
not pulled up to the throat. These lace ties are not a bad 
investment, for they will clean and even wash, and are a 
great addition to any waist; but they will not wear any 
length of time if they are constantly being tied in a tight 
bow. and it is really a better plan, for that reason, to make 
the bow and sew it together, fastening one end over every 
time it is put on. 
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F the children of to-day 

are not well gowned it 
is not because of Dame 
Fashion, for certainly 
she has never been 
more particular in the dress- 
ing of these future belles of 
society. Besides having the 
frocks for children now 
made becomingly, the fash- 
ions designed especially for 
their use are much more 
sensible than any that have 
been in style for some years, 
and there is not, in conse 
quence, that air of incon- 
gruity that has so often 
spoiled a gown that was 
pretty in itself. Simplicity 
prevails, but does not pre- 
clude the use of trimming 
of all kinds; and, best of all, 
there is no expensive ac- 
cumulation of frocks, for a 
child may be well dressed 
and not have a new frock 
for every day in the week. 

The small children—that 
is, girls until they are four 
and five years old—are kept 
in wash clothes, unless they 
go to kindergarten, and then 
the light wool caslmeres 
are allowable; but it is un- 
usual to see a child of that 
age in other dresses than 
those of cambrics or lawns. 
There is no great change in 
the style of these little 
frocks, which are made 
with yokes, the fulness 

athered into a belt, or yokes with a straight skirt below. 

he guimpe dress is also still much worn. For afternoon 
or dancing-school the frocks that are made with the belt 
are smarter, and with them are worn narrow ribbon sash- 
es in bright colors. The skirts are trimmed with rows 
of tucks and lace insertion and ruffles of lace, or some- 
times instead of lace fine hand embroidery is used, the 
idea being to have everything look as light and dainty as 
possible. A sensible style, popular at the moment, is to 
use for morning wear colored percales made like full 
aprons with smocked yokes, and no trimming of embroid- 
ery or lace. These are easily made, launder well, and can 
be of even a heavier material, like gingham. They are 
not particularly pretty, but are most useful. The same 
materials, when eee for afternoon wear, should be 
trimmed with embroidery, but not with lace. 

The Russian blouse suit for little boys is at present more 
popular than the sailor suit. To be smartly dressed a boy 
should wear the Russian suit first, putting it on when he 
is three and a half or four years old, and wearing it until 
he is six, when he may be promoted to sailor suits. There 
never has been a more sen- 
sible fashion than this Rus- 
sian blouse; it can be made 
in any material, is easy to 
make at home, and is, with- 
out exception, becoming, 
while the effect may be 
changed at any time by the 
use of different belts. 
White, tan, or patent -lea- 
ther belts are all fashionable, 
or a belt of the material of 
the suit may be worn. For 
play nothing is so good as 
Galatea, and, next, linen 
and piqué with serges, and 
for very smart effects, the 
velvets. There are some 
light gray velvets used this 
spring, and of course the 
blacks, that, finished with 
deep lace collar, are ex- 
tremely picturesque; but 
they are no more becoming 
than the play suits of Gala- 
tea orserge. Serge is a bet- 
ter material than flannel to 
use for hard wear, as it 
cleans and launders better 
and does not shrink. These 
suits require no embroidery 
whatever, but may be made 
smart with facings of white 
or colored linen, and, as has 
been said, with lace collars 
in the case of velvet suits. 
The small collars look better 
than large ones in the color 
ed linens, and it isa mistake 
to make too broad facings, 
for the beauty of the fashion 
is its perfect simplicity and 
its absolute practicality. 
Kilts are sometimes worn 
instead of the short full 
trousers underneath these 
blouses; but in that case the 
blouse must be cut much 
shorter 

Schoolgirls have a choice 
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SPRING FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN; 


of materials this season, for 
included in the list of fab- 
rics available for their use 
are silks, figured wools and 
poplins and _  poplinettes, 
point d’esprit, chiffon, and 
figured muslins in coloring 
and design that were former- 
ly only considered suitable 
or grown women. In some 
respects the fashions for 
girls from twelve to sixteen 
are too much like those of 
their mammas; but there 
are too many simple designs 
that when well made are 
much smarter than those 
that are more elaborate. 
Every girl now has her coat 
and skirt costume, with 
which she wears cambric, 
flannel, and silk waists, and 
there is not a great deal of 
variety in the style of coat 
and skirt that is used. Pref- 
erence is given to the circu- 
lar skirt with box-pleat in 
the back, and reefer jacket 
a little longer than the ordi- 
nary reefer, tight-fittin in 
the back, and with a straight 
front, made double-breasted 
and fastened with fancy but- 
tons. Thereversare always 
narrow, or should be always 
narrow, on these coats, and 
can be of cloth or velvet of 
a lighter shade, with rows of 
machine- stitching, though 
the piqué or duck revers or 
facings of bright scarlet flan- 
nel are to be preferred. When more elaborate trimmings 
are put on a girl’s frock it loses its individuality, becom- 
ing like a made-over garment. Some spring gowns have 
the coats made with the box back, curved in a little at the 
side seams, but this style is unpopular with girls, and will 
not be nearly so fashionable as the three-quarter-length 
reefer coat. Eton — are not in fashion for girls be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen. They are worn by children 
and again by older girls. They are not becoming to half 
formed figures, and made in severe lines are too trying to 
the ordinary schoolgirl. 

Thin and transparent fabrics are to be used for girls’ 
summer frocks, and the light gray and tans in nuns’ veil- 
ing will be made up over colored linings for this page. 
A dainty frock of tan nuns’ veiling or canvas is made up 
over pink. The skirt is gored, but is also tucked in clus- 
ters of small tucks caught some distance below the waist. 
Around the foot of the skirt are two bias ruffles, edged 
with lace almost the exact color of the material. The 
waist is made to open in front, and show a narrow vest 
and yoke of tucked pink taffeta covered with white chif- 
fon. The fronts of the waist 
are tucked to match the 
skirt, and are finished with 
lace-edged ruffles. The waist 
blouses slightly at the belt, 
giving enough fulness to be 
becoming, and there are a 
belt and sash of the same 
material of the gown, finish 
ed with a lace-edged ruffle. 
The same model of gown is 
repeated in a light gray, 
also made up over pink, but 
the lace used is yellow in- 
stead of a tan as on the other 
gown. 

The foulards and India 
silks that are to be made up 
for girls’ summer wear are, 
almost without exception, in 
the different shades of blue, 
with asmall all-over pattern 
in white. These frocks are 
intended for afternoon wear 
and for small parties, and 
ate not too elaborately de- 
signed. A good model for a 
gown of this sort is made 
with a skirt that has six rows 
of cording around the top. 
The waist opens in front, 
and shows a small vest of a 
changeable pink silk covered 
with white chiffon. The 
collar and belt are of shaded 
silk, and the frock has no 
other trimming. A more 
useful frock is made of a tiny 
white polka - dotted blue 
gown, with an over-skirt cut 
in points that fall over two 
bias ruffles. The waist is 
made with a guimpe effect, 
and is trimmed below the 
guimpe with rows of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. It fast- 
ens at one side with a black 
velvet bow and clusters of 
small gilt buttons. It is 
most becoming. 


A DIMITY FROCK. 
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L | very charming fan- double-edge lace is run down 
VY oh cy waists are being each space between the tucks. ‘ 
i» PA made up this spring; Lace forms the deep cuffs and 
. “YY perhaps an unusual a collar and small scalloped 
number, for the regular shirt- yoke. 
waist is no longer the only There are, too, beautiful 
one that a girl or woman chiffon waists over which are 
Og must have for the strictly worn the bolero jackets of 
LWd tailor gowns Plain shirt lace, and the entire lace 
[‘'h>, (2  waists are still to be used, waists. The chiffon waists 
- all but as well the shops are full are all tucked or shirred. A 
, of the daintiest designs in pretty fashion is to have a 
J embroidered or lace-trimmed bolero of black lace if the 
im » musling that bear no resem- chiffon be white, or vice versa. 
oe . blance whatever to any shirt In one of the recent plays J 
per” waist, and are simply dainty, that have been very success- 
{ pretty separate waists. Em ful a pretty gown of pale 
( broidered muslins and thin yellow tucked chiffon has a : i] 
k {L , dimities are equally fashion- bolero of black Chantilly lace > ‘ 
able, the muslins being shown with long square tabs in 
ES in light colors as well as in front. This model has been 
Wi white. The smartest dimi- very much copied, but is pret- 
\ ties are in the dark colors— tiest when used in a heavier 
“? i for instance, blue with fine lace. Lace like imitation of 
hj polka dots. A pretty way Irish point is also used over 
if trimming them is with lit- chiffon, and is effective, es- y 
“| \)4 tle narrow rows of Valen- pecially when it is of what is rs 
/ ciennes lace, and a pointed called bise color, which is a 
. yoke of lace insertion put in dark straw. This lace does im | of 
“entre- deux” and edged not soil easily, and is very Ty > 
with the narrow lace. A durable, while finer laces are iWf 2 
yellow waist of this descrip- € apt soon to show the signs of UW 
| tion is very attractive, while wear. Am dif 
4 those in pale blue and pink The newest waists for SY S 
v~es are equally pretty. Strange theatre wear under velvet | 
\ < as it may seem, these same jackets are expensive —in- ol \ < 
of embroidered waists retain deed , the price of all separate 2 bite r 
- 
their color, an] do not fade nearly so soon as the LZ “Se, waists is much higher than it used to be, and women } 
heavier materials which are used in the conventional : 2f// who spend what money they choose on clothes think no- 
shirt- waists, and which have to go through hard thing of ordering two or three of these waists at fifty or . 
sundering to turn out well sixty dollars apiece. When that price is charged the ma- 
Any amount of taste may be shown in the arrange terials are very handsome, and their trimmings are in span- 
ment of tucks and lace, and in the blending or con gled effects, in lace, or in bands of embroidered chiffon. 
trasting ribbons with which they are trimmed. The But in spite of wearing these dainty bodices under a 
itton waists are delightfully cool and comfortable, jacket, they really will do service for some time if the q 


, ig the starchiness of the tailor-made shirt 
vaists. With summer skirts of linen and piqué they 
ire a veritable boon, and as dainty and fresh as can 
be lhe tucks and lace and embroidery make them 
lressy enough for even afternoon or evening wear on 
hot days, and one cannot have too many of these lit 


jacket lining is of white ora pale color. And they are 
by far the most satisfactory investment for the majority 
of women in the way of half-dress. They may be worn 
with any dark cloth or satin skirt, and the result in the 
complete costume is very effective for theatre wear or 
for informal home occasions. 


bodices When the lace waists are intended for street wear—that 
Ihe very newest waists are of embroidered satin is, to be worn under a coat—the sleeves must be lined; 
finished silk or peau de soie. These come in waist but when intended for wear with thin summer gowns or 


lengths. and are to be made up with vest, collar, and 
euffs of the embroidery. The dark blues embroid 
ered in shaded pink; the whites in white, gray, and 
black; the yellows with a little touch of mauve in 
he embroidery—are all exquisitely dainty, and will 
be a feature with the tailor gowns for the spring 

One pretty design is of the peau de soie laid on 
narrow box- pleats all around. A pointed turned 


as a dinner waist, the lining is taken out of the sleeves 
and around the shoulders; the waist then looks smarter 
and more suited for (as it were) a dress occasion. 

These lace waists will prove another boon for women 
this summer. Old lace or new will serve as material 
with which to make them, and so the accumulations of 
years may be brought into use. A pretty lining may be 
contrived from a half-worn and perhaps out-of-date ball 








‘lown collar is of heavy lace, finished with a sailor gown and a touch of contrasting velvet ribbon in belt and 
knot of the lace A little pointed yoke, or chemi a big bow gives a point to catch the eye—the necessary 
sette, and the high collar are of draped chiffon, em accent which makes the waist striking. > 
broidered in a Persian pattern in soft Oriental colors, Buckles and buttons, jewelled and enamelled, are large- 


with a fine gold tracery running through the work 
A little frill of the lace, like the turn-over collar, is 
caught Inside the stock around the back. Almost 
ny color will tone with this Persian patterned chif 


ly used on the waists, and they add much to their beauty. 
Belts are, as a rule, in this season’s designs made to carry 
out the idea of the bodice in some way. For instance, a 
waist which has groups of tucks will have a tucked belt, 


fon, but the p ile pastel shades are most effective in Wale made on the bias of the goods, that it may be fitted emooth- 
combination, and becoming to most women as well : 

Another waist, which is made in peau de soie, 
satin, or any of the light-weight silks, has a series of 
tiny tucks forming a pointed yoke effect. The tucks 
are made over an inch apart, and either a fine em- 


ly to the necessary curve of the figure. Bands of lace or 
embroidery on the waist require the same decoration car- 
ried around the waistband, and a velvet bow on another 
part of the bodice necessitates a velvet girdle. 

A. T. AsHMore. 
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being frequently used on opera or 
ball wraps— both the long and the Gay 
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though cloth gowns made ., Handsome, effective buttons are to tL IT” 
a with skirt and jacket will be a feature of the spring jackets, 1| 
be seen for some time, it is evident IY and the dainty neck-wear to be used \ | 
that the style of wearing separate i} adds the necessary finishing-touch of | 
coats is coming into favor again. \\| taste and individuality. With most ay 
,- It is astonishing how many dainty iy of the jackets, even though the co! 
f [t. coats there are that have really no lars are high and close on many of j 
o> ~ S¥ resemblance to one an- the models, the tendency to leave 4 WK 
1 other. Some are tight the coat open warm days makes 
fitting, others are loose- a pretty collar a necessity. 
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fitting in front with tight backs. Some are 
quite plain, their only trimming a little bias 
edge of white cloth, while others, again, are 
very elaborate so far as trimmings are concern- 
ed. Whether they are plain or elaborate in 
design, however, they all have a delightfully 
smart look which will make one indispensa- 
ble to any woman who can afford to possess it. 

Besides these coats and jackets, the long 
loose cloaks are shown. These are much 
modified from the loose box-coat model that 
came into fashion last autumn. They are 
shown in the light cloths and in silk and satin, 
and will be more used for carriage wear than 
for street, although there have been enough 
made up lately to warrant the assertion that 
they will be seen on the street. They are more 
elaborate than those of cloth, are generally finished 
with scallops or square tabs around the foot, to which 
are added ruffles of mousseline de soie or chiffon. 
They are not easy garments to make, for, unless they 
are very much trimmed, they show every defect in the 
figure as well as in the fashioning. If elaborately 
trimmed, however, with attractive lace and chiffon 
ruffles, and caught in graceful folds, they are becom- 
ing and very smart garments. There are in this style 
many wraps intended for evening wear and made in 
light coloring. Those for the street or carriage are, 
as a rule, in black or white. 

A smart coat of the very plain order is in three 
quarter length, of cut-away shape, tight-fitting, but 
toned down the front with fancy buttons, is open a 
little at the throat, and has small revers edged with 
white, in cloth or satin, or with black if the cloth of 
the coat be of some bright color. 

These coats are made up in many bright colors; it 
is not unusual to see a blue, a purple, a green, or even 
a red, although the last is not to be recommended 
unless its wearer may own several others with it. An- 
other style with plain revers has imitation tucks stitch- 
ed down below the waist. These coats are lined 
throughout, but not with a light lining, for it is now 
considered much smarter to use the light linings only 
with the more elaborate style of garment or with a 
cloth costume with which white or light-colored 
blouses are to be worn. The lining of a coat is really 
a serious matter. A pretty fashion prevails which, 
though not new, is nevertheless attractive, and that is 
to have the silk waist, the lining of the coat, and the 
revers all of one shade of color. This same color 
scheme is carried out in many of the gowns this year, 
for it is the fashion to have these different shadings 
combined, and it is rather unusual to see the contrast 
of color except in a knot of ribbon, or rosette, or belt. 
This must not be taken, however, as a statement that 
gowns of two shades are not made up, because they 
are; merely that this one-tone color scheme is attractive 
and fashionable. The truth of the matter is that the 
best dressed women now are those Who are most quiet- 
ly dressed, and whose costumes are becoming in color 
and suited in style to their wearers. There is no ar- 
bitrary rule as to what shall be worn, and it is for this 
very reason that this pretty fashion of separate coats 
and dainty wraps is made possible; anything that ac- 
cords can be worn, without regard to the difference in 
material. 

For the long cloaks there are many charming novel 
ties in the way of trimming. Lupels are of all kinds 
of beautiful lace, the family heirlooms of that order 
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WITH TUCKED PANELS 


UDGING from the 
the styles for the 


fashions now to be seen, 
spring of 1900 are to be 

far prettier and more attractive than any 

that have been popular for several years 

Naturally the new spring fabrics and de 
signs always look especially well after the winter's 
campaign of the dark clothes and the necessary 
wear and tear of the same dark clothes, but this 
year there is so great a variety in coloring, and the 
gowns displayed are so beautifully finished, that 
they are unusually attractive. The fasliions, too 
ire considered the smartest, and are more graceful 
than those of last year or of the year before; they 
ure not so exaggerated, and while there is much 
that is eccentric about a few of them, there is more 
that is graceful and refined. There is no immu 
table law as to how the skirts shall be made 
The pleated and tucked effects are very fashion 
able, but as many women do not look well in 
tucked and pleated skirts, the fashion is much 
modified. For instance, a charming pleated skirt 
has the effect of the plain skirt, the pleats being 
turned in and the flounce cut away underneath; 
in this skirt the pleats are stitched down within 
1 quarter to a half yard of the bottom of the skirt: 
the front breadth is plain, narrower at the top than 
it the botiom; it is sometimes cut rounded, and 
finished just at the foot with a box pleat. Extra 
pleats are added in the back to bring the pleated 
material into the box-pleat, and the skirt is long 
enough to be graceful, quite too long to be com 
fortable for walking. With a skirt of this sort no 
trimming is used, the stitching on the pleats being 
sufficient. The waist is a curious mixture of the 
tailor-made and rather fussy design. There is a 


narrow yoke of lace, 
a second waistcoat, tight-fitting, with round lace revers, 
and then an Eton jacket fitted close to the fi 
together in front, and with a rolled revers, faced with satin or 
The sleeves are plain and close-fitting, and the col 
lar is of white lace, with a white lace bow. 
in a wide walking-hat shape, 
brown or 
worn with this costume. 
the velvet dark brown or black. 
distinctive and exceedingly smart, but not becoming to every 


Another design shown in a tucked gown is decidedly ec- 
, for the tucks are on the bias, and put on to look like 
panels over a plain cloth polonaise 
made of the tucks on the bias, each tuck finished in front with 
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a waistcoat cut in curves around the 


figure, not coming 


A low broad hat, 
trimmed with a band of velvet, 
a gold buckle, and one ostrich plume, is 
The color of the gown is light tan, 
It isa style that is very 


green, 


There is an Eton jacket 





a facing of white satin which turns over to show a 
little ripple of white satin down either side. A 
second turned-over collar is of dark velvet, and 
the bodice has a full front of white lace or Ma- 
lines net, and a high collar of lace with three 
bands of velvet. The hat is especially odd, re- 
sembling a Turkish turban, and is made of white 
lace with bands of velvet, the low crown filled up 
with artificial flowers. From the back of the 
hat a long veil or scarf of lace is brought around 
to the front, and can be tied around the neck or 
thrown to one side. This gown is shown in one 
of the new shades of pastel blue, the hat flowers 
being pink roses. Around the bottom of the skirt 
is a flounce put on quite full, and showing be 
tween the points of the skirt at the side. 

An odd and effective gown that looks some 
what like a long cloak is in princesse design, with 
the folds draped and fastened at the left side. 
Where the skirt fastens the material turns back 
and is faced with a band of heavy yellow lace. 
The upper part of the coat or polonaise, as it may 
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acted. A very good gown of mousseline de soie On ei 
and Liberty satin, or peau de soie, has the front flowe 
accordion - pleated, and finished across the foot and 0 
with an accordion-pleated flounce headed by a most 
ruching of the same material. The sides and in cu 
back are long and plain, the front edged with a and 
scant ruffle of point d’esprit or Malines lace. The buck 
body of the waist is of the tucked mousseline de AY 
soie, and is worn with a dainty little bolero jacket has tl 
of the lace, brought together just in front, and line 
fastened with two bands of black velvet through sleev 
which are slipped round buckles of rhinestone. and 
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SAGE-GREEN CLUTH AND YELLOW LACE 


be called, is slashed to show a yoke of the yellow 
lace, and there is a collar of the same lace, with, 
on the sleeves, a very deep cuff, also of lace, that 
reaches above the elbow. The hat to be worn 
with this gown is in somewhat the form of a Span 
ish turban, of rough yellow straw, and trimmed 
with a mass of yellow crush roses. : 

For evening wear, the thin materials in light . 
colors are still deservedly popular, and they cer- 
tainly look very light and smart, and it is marvel- 
lous how well the fashions now adapt themselves 
to all figures. It has been thought that wearing 
light colors make women look larger, but in many 
of the new designs this effect has been counter- 























STREET GUWN OF GRAY CLOTH, PLEATED 





R’S BAZAR 
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made in a variety of styles. Trimmed with narrow 
bands of lace or with white mousseline de soie 
adds to their daintiness, but they do not need 
much of any sort of trimming. A very pretty 
skirt has a simulated over-skirt in front, while the 
back breadths are plain, quite full, and with a 
flounce in the very narrow space at the back. 
Around the over-skirt in front and at the sides is 
a dainty trimming of white mousseline de soie or 
of chiffon shirred on both edges. The front is 
made in the folds now much used, and is ar- 
ranged so that the sides cross each other. The 
side crossing on the outside is finished with the 
same trimming that is used on the skirt, and this 
edges, too, the small yoke of yellow lace. The 
collar is of lace to match the yoke; the sleeves of 
white mousseline de soie shirred from above the 
elbow to the wrist, and trimmed on the upper part 
with three scant ruffles of mousseline. A dis- 
tinctive feature of this gown is the way in which 
the ribbon is put on the waist. A large bow and 





JRE-HAT OF THE SEASON. 


Au 


of the skirt is a trellis embroidery of yellow lace, the design 
going entirely around the figure; at the front it opens up to 
meet almost at the belt, and then gradually widens out. 
arrangement of the lace over the mousseline de soie on the 
waist is very good, and there is a collar and belt of a much 
deeper shade of panne velvet that add greatly to the style 
and smartness of the toilet. This same idea has been carried 
out before—not in exactly the same design or shape of skirt 
and bodice, but in black or white mousseline de soie, with the 
lace in sharp contrast. An objection to the use of the black 
and white together in this way is that it is apt to cut the fig- 
ure, and should only be worn by a tall slender woman. 

The figured silks, the organdies, and the mousselines are to 
be extremely fashionable this season. They are not liked by 
everybody, but have the great advantage of not requiring 
nearly so much material as the plain fabrics, and they can be 
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e soie On either side of the waist are sprays of artificial 
front flowers, with the leaves The sleeves are long 
foot and of the lace,which is of a yellowish tinge and 
by a most becoming. The belt is of black velvet and 
; and in curves shape, higher at the back than in front, 
vith a and fastened in front with a long rhinestone 
The buckle 
ine de A dainty gown of pale pink mousseline de soie 
jacket has the front and flounces of one shade of mousse- 
|. and line, with the body of the skirt, the waist, and the 
rough sleeves of the darker shade. Covering the waist 


stone. and upper part of the sleeves and the upper part 












































ROSE MOUSSELINE WITH LACE 


a small bow are both at the left side, their ends 
slipped through the folds of the material and 
brought around the waist in the belt. This rib- 
bon should be in sharp contrast to the color of 
the material, and, if preferred, may be of velvet 
The princesse styles are to be used for both 
street and house gowns, but are made in much 
more graceful lines than were formerly considered 
‘ fashionable. The fronts are now draped more 
often than they are left plain, or have a jacket ef.- 
fect, given by a bolero jacket of lace or cut-work. 
This style of gown is becoming to almost every 
woman, unless she is unusually stout; and the 
draped effect is especially becoming. One design 




















D. PEAU DE SOIE AND MOUSSELINE. 


A PRETTY DESIGN FOR FOULARD. 


apparently crosses over and fastens at the side, and 
shows a rather novel effect of being faced with 
lace, embroidery, or velvet of some contrasting 
shade. The same trimming is repeated at the top 
of the waist, but in an unusual way; for the cloth 
is slashed, and glimpses of the lace show through 
it, instead of being in the stiff yoke or collar so 
long used. Soft materials are better for a gown 
of this description than heavy cloths, the light- 
weight satin-faced cloths being particularly suit- 
able. For instance,in the new shade of sage green, 
with the trimmings of a deep yellow lace, the 
combination is charming. 

Fancy waistcoats are to be fashionable again 
this year, and are cut in several different shapes. 
Some are quite high, with narrow lapels, and these 
are buttoned down the front. Another style, like 
a man’s dress-waistcoat, is double-breasted, and 
has two rows of buttons of plain gilt, bone, or 
rhinestones. Still another fancy is to have a 
double waistcoat, the upper one finished with one 
row of buttons, and the lower double-breasted, 
with narrow lace revers. The materials are in 
several different colorings, and not only are what 
are known as vestings used, but duck, piqué, linen, 
and rich brocaded silks are also employed. 

Almost all the new hats are flat and broad—a 
style that is so different from anything we have 
seen that it will take some time to become accus 
tomed to it. The trimmings of artificial flowers 
are massed on the tops of the hats, and fall over 
the side of the brim or the back. Many of these 
hats look top-heavy, but the new weaves of straw 
are very light, and the hats are not nearly so heavy 
as they appear. Picture-hats are smaller than last 
year’s, and are extremely picturesque. 
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WHITE ORGANDIE WITH WASH RIBBON. 


HE summer girl of 1900 will be a 
picture-girt. Her gowns will mak« 
her this, fashioned as they are of the 
most exquisite filmy fabrics, artistic 
in design and coloring 
Midsummer frocks are now under consid 
eration. The spring openings show a num 
ber of imported models suggestive of roses 
and warm June days. The materials used 
for these airy summer gowns are worth study 
ing from the mere beauty point of view. | 
For the first time the wash fabrics rival the j 
silks in their exquisite colorings and artistic 


designs 
Nothing more beautiful in the way of a 
cotton fabric has ever been seen than the 
filmy printed mulls shown this year for the 
first time. They come in many patterns, the 
prettiest having the effect of hand-painted 
borders on a white ground Some of the 
mulls show a border of delicate green maiden 
hair fern; others are scattered with pink 
button-roses, here and there a green leaf to \ 
carry out a pink and green color scheme 
Primroses, violets, apple blossoms, and but \ 
tercups—all in their natural tints—are also 
used to form these borders. Then there are 
the printed mulls with Persian borders, which 
are wonderfully effective. The Persian bor 
der is often introduced on a mull scattered 
with a polka dot, or the Persian colorings 
are strongly brought out against a pastel 
background 

Cotton foulard is quite as pretty as the 
always popular satin foulard, and is much 
cheaper. It has a cotton warp with a silk 





























BATISTE WITH SHIRKED SATIN RIBBON. 


filling, and comes in all the new colors. One of 
the most striking of the cotton fabrics is a new 
sort of organdie, called Escurial organdie. The 
mesh is rather coarsely woven, in bright colors as 
well as in the fainter tints. This organdie has the 
appearance of being appliquéd with lace designs, 
like bow-knots and patterns of lattice-work inser- 
tion; yet the lace is not appliquéd, but printed, 
and the material launders as well as if it were an 
ordinary piece of white cambric. The dimities 
have never looked more attractive. They come in 
plain colors, or with exquisite floral designs on 
white or colored grounds. Some are carelessly 
scattered with blossoms, and others have the flowers 
arranged to form perpendicular stripes. Linen 
dimity is something entirely new, and though it is 
as sheer as gauze, it has more body than the usual 
cotton variety. 

An attractive feature of the new wash fabrics 
this year is their silken glossy finish. Mercerized 
designs are among the prevailing patterns. The 
mercerized glossy finish is procured by dipping 
the cotton into a solution of caustic alkali. Pats 
rics that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
from striped silks are cotton merely with mer- 
cerized stripes. Mercerized cottons in plain colors 
are in all the new shades, and show a pretty 
watered effect. 

A wash fabric that has improved greatly in the 
last few years is piqué. Once upon a time it 


EMBROIDERED SWISS WITH RIBBON. 


could be found only in a thick plain quality, and 
it was invariably white. Then the colored piqués 
in a finer weave were fatroduced. Now many of 
the French piqués remind one of the dainty 
Pompadour silks. They show delicately colored 
backgrounds scattered with little bunches of 
flowers. Perhaps the prettiest to be seen this 
spring is a fine-ribbed Watteau blue piqué, pow- 
dered with little bunches of arbutus in their nat- 
ural faint pinkish tint. The striped piqués are 
extremely stylish, and though they are now old 
stand-byes, yet the polka dot and the fleur-de-lis 
patterns will be much worn. Madras, gingham, 
and piqué can all be bought with the mercerized 
finish 

Cotton Rayée is one of the new materials of the 
year; it has a glossy finish which gives it the ap- 
pearance of a sheer Madras. Cotton mousseline 
promises to be a strong rival of organdie. It is 
hard to tell it from silk, and yet it is warranted to 
launder to perfection. The wash crépes in all 
the new artistic shades make desirable and inex- 
pensive gowns. Batiste was never lovelier than 
this spring. It is of cobweb texture, and comes 
plain and exquisitely embroidered. 

Models for midsummer dresses are many and 
effective; all of them include much trimming. 
The skirts will be much wider at the hem than 

















































































OF PALE YELLOW DIMITY. 


last year, a five-gored skirt with a gathered 
back being a favorite model. Plain gored 
skirts, with each gore outlined with a band of 
insertion, at the bottom a ruffle, and skirts 
trimmed to simwlate an over-skirt will be 
much worn. Many of the hew skirts of 
these summery gowns will be entirely pleat 
ed, The printed mulls with the floral bor- 
ders are being made up in this way with ex- 
tremely good effect. For very sheer ma- 
terials the gathered skirt will be preferred. 
Itis made separately from the foundation 
skirt, but lightly caught to it down either 
side of the back, and these skirts are all 
made with the fashionable ripple around 
the hem. 

Like the cloth gowns of this spring, many 
of the cotton frocks for summer wear have 
the waists made with a fancy Eton jacket 
or bolero effect. A soft silk sash is then 
used to produce a wide corselet effect. Many 
of the waists, too, are made with a very 
deep round yoke. A few of the new models 
made to be worn with a guimpe show the 
bodice a modified sailor blouse, with a bertha 
taking the place of the sailor collar. 

On all the new gowns are many tucks 
and ruffles. Pleated ruffles are in favor 
headed by a narrow ruche. Ribbon, both 
shirred and plain, and lace insertion are used 
in any number of artistic designs. 

The sleeves of the summer frocks are 
either conspicuously long, reaching quite to 
the knuckles, or they come only to the 
elbows, where often they are finished with a 
quaint little puff. 


MULL WITH DIAGONAL TUCKS. 

















OF BLUISH-GRAY CLOTI 


CLOTH TRIMMED WITH MACHINE-STITCHING. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








HE war in South Africa, so London tailors say, 
has had a great effect upon the fashions for this 
spring. So many people are in mourning, and 
so many people are dreading the necessity for 
sombre colors, that, whether consciously or not, 
fashions and tints are chosen that will serve in almost any 
case, if need be. Black is the prevailing color, but for- 
tunately pale gray in the pastel shades, a purplish-prune 
color, white, and cream are all popular, the latter tints 
being possible for light mourning. The other colors that 
can be called fashionable are beaver brown, cane, and 
antelope, the last a kind of light fawn with a dash of 
yellow in it. These last two colors are very much the 
style in both French and American costumes, so of course 
they could not be entirely done away with in English 
gowns. In black, smooth-face cloths are the favorite 
materials, as well as in the prune and antelope; but, oddly 
enough, the beaver, gray, and white materials almost all 
have rough surfaces. 
It is a subject for thanksgiving that the distinctly tailor 
made street gown will be shorter; almost all the leading 
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THE PLAIN TAILOR STYLE. 


tailors are now making a skirt that quite clears the ground, 
as well as one of medium length, the reason being, it is 
said, that long coats and mantles are to be worn this 
spring, and it is absolutely impossible to wear long skirts 
underneath them. These same coats and mantles are 
charming in design, and have none of the exaggerated 
styles that made the winter coats so conspicuous. <A 
stylish mantle with a double cape is made of cane- 
colored cloth stitched with white. It has white satin 
revers that are also stitched, and is lined throughout 
with lining exactly the color of the cloth. The same 
model has been copied in black with white stitching, 
with revers and lining of a pale lilac. Another mantle 
that is charming is of light bluish-gray, cut in scallops 
around the foot, and trimmed with a frill of knife-pleated 
chiffon headed with a ruching of black. Across the front 
and over the shoulders is a scarf of chiffon fastened with 
a steel buckle at the back. 

A simple but smart gown that may be made in either 
light or black cloth has a princesse effect, although it is 
really in two pieces with a belt. A band of the cloth 
with rows of machine-stitching is around the bottom of 
the skirt. The entire skirt is finished down the front 
and around with scallops trimmed with black braid out- 
lined with gold, and is fastened with small gilt buttons. 

Another attractive gown is made of fine white cloth, 
with the fulness arranged in groups of flat tucks closely 
stitched down, ceasing a little below the knees. The 
cloth sleeves are severely plain, and the tucked Zouave 
jacket is trimmed with black and white passementerie 
The yoke is of tucked white silk, and the upper revers, 
the belt, and collar are of black velvet ribbon of different 
widths, while a band of black velvet down either side of 
the front breadth makes the skirt most becoming. 











WHITE CLOTIL AND BLACK VELVETY. 


MANTLE OF CANE-COLORED CLOTH. 
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DIMITY OR INDIA SILK GOWN 


HERE is nothing that contributes to the pleasant 
passing of the warm midsummer days more than 
the knowledge that one’s wardrobe is amply pro 
vided with thin gowns of muslin or silk. For the 
coming season the varieties of both fabrics are 
bewildering and numerous. Satin-striped and dotted 
Swisses, thickly traced organdies, sheer Madlrases, and cot 
ton grenadines are among the novelties now purchasable 
A little later the choice and “ pick” of the beautiful things 
will be over. Novel effects in India silks are also offered 
in increasing profusion, those with heavy broché effects 
being among the most popular of fabrics for the dressier 
gowns now in process of making. The model costume 
published in cut paper pattern form, and illustrated on this 
page, is suitable for treatment in any of the light-weight 
summer fabrics cited above. It will be fresh and dainty in 
pure white organdie, with insertions of Valenciennes or 
Russian lace, or in lightly traced figured grounds of dim- 
ity, lawn, organdie, or cotton grenadine. Made up in any 
of the satin-finished India silks, the effect would be even 
more attractive. The original model is in an India silk 
of scarlet ground, the top of the ruffles finished with an 
entre-deux of Chantilly, which was cut out beneath the 
lace. Above the two ruffles are rows of scarlet velvet rib- 
bon, and above this again a second entre-deux let into the 
skirt. The latter is in seven gores that flare at the bot 
tom almost to the fulness of a ruffle. The back of the 
skirt is finished with three inward-turning tucks on each 
side of the placket that are stitched to a distance of nine 
inches below the waist-line 
The skirt, whether of India silk, lawn, or batiste (a love 
ly medium for the costume), should be made unlined and 
worn over a drop skirt. The patterns for the ruffles are 
not included with that of the skirt. They are simply bias 
strips, cut six inches deep and finished with narrow hems 
top and bottom. The under ruffle may be made with the 
merest heading, and the upper one completed by a hem 
und a half-inch heading; or an insertion of lace may be 
stitched over its upper edge, and the material cut away be 
neath. The rows of ribbon above the ruffles may be omit- 
ted, or replaced by milliners’ folds of silk, or small gathered 
ruffles of lace. The bias material for the ruffles should 
be cut one and one-half times as wide as the skirt itself. 
A circular line of perforations upon the pattern indicates 
the position for the upper band of insertion shown in the 
illustration. Where the design is employed for silks a pretty 
variety is had by omitting the ruffles, and finishing with a 
plain hem surmounted by a row of large lace motifs, from 
under which the material has been cut away, the scheme 
to be continued up each of the seams of the skirt to the 
waist-line. Bright-figured India silks combined with 
black lace would be most effective arranged in this way. 


























DIMITY 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 267 


OK INDIA SILK GOWN 


(See Page 218.) 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


The pretty bodice of the new costume is a combination 
of cream lace and the silk. The pattern consists of one- 
half of the under-waist, the outer gathered portion, and a 
complete sleeve, standing collar, and front band piece. 
The under-waist is perforated to show position of outer 
gatheted material, and the flat band that outlines the 
outer waist and sleeve-cap accompanies the pattern.” This 
may be of plain velvet or silk stitched, and the lace frills 
shown in the illustration may be dispensed with. The 








CHILD'S MORNING DRESS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 268.—(See Page 214) 


position for gathering the outer material of waist is so 
ylainly stamped upon pattern that further directions for 
ts making are superfluous. 

The sleeve of the new costume is in one piece, with 
seam in centre of back. The fulness that forms naturally 
in the front bend of the arm may be left to crumple in 
mousquetaire folds, or may be laid in several crosswise 
tucks. The wrists are simply finished with a narrow 
turned-back cuff, trimmed with a full lace ruffe. The 
tops of the sleeves are perforated to show the depth to 
which a cap of lace may be inserted, but this trim- 
ming is not obligatory. Any preferred treatment of 
the collar may be used. The plain stock pattern is 
included with that of the waist. 

Of any 23-27-inch fabric—and most of those 
spoken of as suitable for this model are of these 
widths—15 yards will be required for making the 
costume for a person of medium size. Where the 
fabric is characterized by strongly defined floral or 
Oriental designs, an extra allowance should be made 
for the matching of the pattern of same. 


CHILD’S MORNING DRESS 


ERVICEABLE play dresses for the smaller mem- 
bers of the family are a great satisfaction to mo- 
thers. The essential qualities of a dress for this 
ur 2 are roominess, giving the 
ittle wearer perfect freedom of 
limb, and comeliness, to make the 
child conscious of appearing prop- 
erly dressed. Such characteristics 
are strongly marked in the new 
costume that is first published in 
pattern form with the present is- 
sue of Harper’s Bazar. The 
loose high-necked blouse, with full 
sleeves and square-pointed collar, 
insures the comfort of the future 
wearer. Its proportions are equal- 
ly well suited for small boys as for 
little girls. One-half of the com- 
plete costume is included in the 
pattern. The skirt is a well -de- 
vised kilt garment. The pleats 
turn forward and meet in the cen- 
tre of the front, and are finished in 
the back with a small box - pleat. 
Allowance is made upon the pat- 
tern of the skirt for a hem three 
inches deep. 
The bottom of the blouse may be 
fastened into a fixed belt, or may be 
mae with elastic inserted in hem, 








or drawing-string, by which its width may be opened, when 
laundered, to its fullest extent. The design is suitably 
carried out in white or brown linen, unbleached batiste, 
percale,-or piqué. Denim, if chosen in bright tones, 
would be altogether practical material for this costume. 
If preferred, the Hamburg frills may be dispensed with, 
and plain collars and cuffs be made the sole trimming. 
Carried out in dark blue percale or brown, with white 
collar, cuffs, and central front band, greatly diversified 
effects may be secured in the blouse. Brown linens are 
among the very best materials for children’s morning 
gowns. These launder readily and combine well with 
any of the bright loose ties that finish the neck. In mak- 
ing up a kilt skirt in linen, however, nice care should be 
oe Ca the material runs absolutely according to the 
thread. 

Four yards of material 23-27 inches wide will be re 
quired to make this costume for a child of four years 
For each succeeding size 
a yard may be added to 
this quantity. 


PRACTICAL LINGERIE 


WO timely and prac- 


tical pattern § gar- 
ments, published with by 
this number of Har- 


PER's BazaR, represent 
simply made yet very 
feasible under-garments, 
to wit, a perfect-fitting 
corset - cover, and new 
model for silk petticoat. 
The first - named gar- 
ment pattern is essen- 
tially suitable for the 
making up of summer 
under-waists. It is very 
low-necked back and 
front, and entirely with- 
out sleeves. The pat- 
tern is composed of three 
pieces—a_ single-darted 
front piece, an under- 
arm gore, and one-half 
of the back. Any pre- 
ferred garniture may be 
adapted for this gar- 
ment, such as horizontal or vertical lines of insertion, or 
applied beading through which ribbon may be run, as 
shown in the illustration. It may be made absolutely 
plain, finished with a scant edging of lace about neck and 
armholes, or may be ruffled across the front, an obvious 
advantage for very thin figures. The patterns may be 
purchased in any of the regular sizes for women at the 
uniform price of twenty cents each. -One yard of nain 
sook or cambric will be ample for the making of this gar- 
ment for a medium-sized person. 

The pattern of the model petticoat consists of one- 
half of the front gore and one side gore, together with a 
wide and very circular ruffle. The pattern of the lower 
ruffle is not included with that of the skirt. This should 
be cut upon the straight of the goods, and when finished 
measure full seven inches. It may be gathered or knife 
pleated according to desire. If the former, twice the 
width of the lower edge of the skirt should be allowed 
for the ruffle. If pleating be desired, three times the width 





PERFECT CORSET-COVER 
Cat Paper Pattern No. 269, 
[See Page 218) 





MODEL PETTICOAT 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 270.—(See Page 218.) 


of the skirt will be necessary. The pattern fits smoothly 
over the hips by means of side darts, and the very slight 
fulness in the centre of the back is to be gathered. A draw 
string is preferable as a means of fastening this petticoat 
The ruffle may be applied flat upon the skirt with a simple 
turned-in and stitched hem, or shirred ribbon may trim it 
at this point, and the latter again be used as a heading 
and as a finish for the lower ruffle. Lines are perforated 
upon the pattern of the circular ruffle, which will indi- 
cate where the breadths of silk are to be joined. To 
make this pattern for a woman of medium size, that is 
twenty-four-inch waist measure, will require nine yards 
of taffeta twenty-one inches wide. The cost of the pat- 
tern in any of the usual sizes is twenty cents. 








DRIFTWOOD 


N a recent lecture on ‘‘ The Heroes and 
Heroines of Fiction,” William Dean 
Howells undertook to defend himself 
from the criticism he admitted was often 
made that the women in his books were 

not attractive. He tried to make them nat- 
ural, he said, which irony was laughed at, 
and then he related a mot of his own: ‘‘ Once, 
in Philadelphia, a lady came up to me and 
asked, ‘Why don’t you make a splendid, 
gifted creature, a perfect woman?’ For the 
only time in my life, I believe,” continued 
Mr. Howells, ‘‘ I rose to the occasion, for I 
turned to her promptly, and replied, ‘I’m 
waiting for the Almighty to begin.’ ” 
Sa. 

CCASIONALLY things happen out of 

books. On Broadway, in the shopping 
district, the other day a handsome carriage 
drew up at the curb, and the footman sprang 
down to open the door for a richly dressed 
woman to alight. As she put her foot to 
the pavement another woman approached, 
walking slowly up town. In an instant the 
carriage woman ran toward her with hands 
outstretched: ‘‘ Oh, Jane! Jane! Is it really 
you, and—you don’t know me? Have you 
forgotten the motherless girl whom you al- 
ways contrived to slip into your house on 
the days when there was Indian pudding for 
dinner? Oh, Jane! I do not look as if I'd 
ever gone hungry,do I? But do you know 
that no food I have ever tasted since has had 
the flavor of those smuggled dishes of Indian 
pudding I used to share with you?” By this 
time ‘*‘ Jane” was smiling too, and the wo- 
men moved on, hand in hand, into the lobby 
of the shop, while the passer-by, who had 
unwittingly caught a glimpse of two life 
histories, continued her way with a heart- 
throb of sympathy for the reunited friends. 

@n. 

OSTRILOGY or nasology, the study of 

character by the shape of the nose, is said 
to be a new science—as new as other things 
under the sun, at least. It certainly helps 
out the fortune-telling palmist and physiog- 
nomist to no small extent. The apostles of 
this science claim that every line and curve 
of the nose has an important significance, 
and in its relation to the other features char- 
acter stands revealed. It is claimed that the 
nose oftens blocks the way to success. This 
reminds me of a little story Julia Marlowe 
tells of herself. ‘‘ When I was a child,” she 
said the other day, apropos of this science of 
noses, “‘I used to dream of the time when I 
would be a great tragedienne. Nothing but 
tragedy had any charms for me. But my 
family assured me that such a thing as a 
tragedienne with a pug-nose had never been 
heard of. Iwas greatly concerned about my 
nose, and one day I consulted our family 





physician in regard to an operation to which 
I wished to submit in order to remove the 
terrible obstacle of a pug-nose. I remember 
that he was greatly amused, and assured me 
my nose was all right. I knew that was not 
so, and I knew tlt success was more diffi 
cult on account of it. But one can succeed 
even in spite of such an obstacle as an un 
compromising pug-nose.’ 


Apvice To MoTuers.—Mxks. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
par = colic, and is the best remedy for Ganhes 





DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 
Corre, Tea, Chocolate, and many summer bev 
erages are given a rich and delicate flavor by the 
use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. | 


Lay in a supply for camping, fishing, and other ex 
cursions.—{ Adv.) | 





SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Cra@me Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy -goods stores.—{ Adv.} 
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Try It. 


Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one 
of our thirty varieties of perfectly packed canned 
foods and comes to you as fresh, dainty and 
deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. 

Put up in convenient sized key opening cans. 

Ask your grocer. If not in stock, he will 
order it at your request. 
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Baking Powder - 
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lished its great all article 


and world-wide 


reputation. as the 
Every house- 

wife knows she human 

can rely upon food 

it; that it makes 


the bread 


and 


biscuit more delicious and whole- 


some—always 


be baked. 


the finest that can 


It is economy and every way 


better to use 


the Royal, whose 


work is always certain, never 


experimental. 


There are many imitation baking 
powders, made from alum. They 
may cost less per pound, but 
their use is at the cost of health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


imparts to face. neck. and arms a delicate 


softness and beauty. Nourishes the skin and 


| restores the natural freshness of health. Re- 
moves all roughness and blemishes. Pre- 
vents sunburn. 


| THE GREATEST BEAUTIFIER IN THE WORLD 


Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, so cents 
per box. Druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U S. A. 
Sold by ROBERTS & Co., 5 Rue de Ia Paix, Paris ; 76 New Bond 
| St., London, and KINGSFORD & CO.., 54 Piccadilly, W. London. 
See 
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MAGAZINE, - $83 00 a Year 
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Whatever the form or finish 
SILVER 


0 - 
ELECT ACON 


cleans Silver without a blemish. 


Brilliancy unsurpassed, 
Lustre that will last. 
At grocers’ or postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 


for the asking. 
met? Overs 


Trial quantity 
Have you seen our Plate-cleaning Cabi 
yooo in use. Send for descriptive circular, 


“ SILICON,” 30 Cliff St., New York. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


In addition to the regular styles of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs in 
LOUIS XIV., RENAISSANCE, and 
COLONIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to any 
architectural requirements. 

Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited. 

Old instruments taken in exchange 

| WAREROOMS: 

Fifth Ave. and t6th St., New York. 

| 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

' 181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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DRIFTWOOD 


OW is the season when women buy 
linens and white fabrics for the year. 
Itwas my privilege to shop for linens 
with a woman from the West—she 
won't mind if 1 say she was from 
Chicago. We looked at the longest table- 
cloths in a Broadway linen - store, and we 
looked a long time. The little woman from 
Chicago was fastidious, and she knew what 
she did not want. ‘“‘The pattern in the 
damask is the important point,” she explain 
ed to me, aside. ‘‘ The caterer furuishes the 
table-cloth at all our social functions, and the 
first thing the women do, when they sit down 
to the supper or the dinner table, is to roll 
their eyes at one another, and whisper, ‘Same 
old table-cloth.’ The caterer’s table-cloth isa 
standing joke. The next time I entertain I 
propose to deprive them of that privilege. 
Just a little joke on them, you know. That 
is why the design must be distinctive—one 
they cannot possibly mistake.” Ah, the 
greatness of little things! 
Sa. 
NTIL one has investigated the matter, 
and happily it is the few who need to do 
so, it is not realized how remarkably science 
and home comforts are united in the modern 
private retreat for the insane. At many of 
these places there is nothing in a casual visit 
to indicate that other than a beautifully ap- 
pointed and charmingly attractive home has 
been entered. A handsome residence in well 
laid-out grounds is the usual exterior, and 
within tasteful and artistic effects meet the 
eye on every hand. It is not until a closer 
inspection is made, and it is discovered that 
the windows over which hang beautiful 
lace curtains can be raised but a few inches, 
or that every hall, with its stretch of polish- 
ed floor and luxurious rugs, is double, in 
order that a strolling patient may be quickly 
intercepted if necessary, that the sinister 
possibilities of the place are recognized. 
The attendants usually do not wear caps and 
aprons, or, if they are men, they are equally 
free from a distinguishing uniform sugges- 
tive of nursing and espionage. Only one 
person, as a rule, is kept near the patient at a 
time; but everywhere, in the room, in the 
corridors, out about the grounds, in the trees 
even, electric buttons or a bell-pull is quick- 
ly accessible to summon instant and suffi 
cient assistance if the need arises. A part 
of the treatment is recognized to be cheerful 
and homelike surroundings, in order that if, 
as often happens, the afflicted person is con 
scious to some extent of his whereabouts he 
need not be shocked or overwhelmed by 
them. 
SA. 


WOMAN ’S first economies are always 

on herself, and principally on her food 
Nothing could be more foolish. Food to the 
human body is fuel to the fire that runs the 
engine of every-day life. Impair the engine, 
and you minimize its working power. One 
secret of a man’s success lies in the fact that, 
other things being equal, the last point in 
the sum of his daily economies upon which 
he touches lies about his table. He will eat 
properly, take sufficient time about it, allow 
himself leisure for digesting (here is where 
the cigar or the pipe comes in as a beneficent 
agent in his life), and he will see that the 
quality of his food is that best adapted to 
his needs. A woman builds herself up on < 
cup of tea, or comforts herself with a cold 
bite. She studies into the question of con 


| centrated foods that will give her most nour 


ishment for the least expenditure of time or 
money. Whenever a consultation is held for 
the purpose of discovering the best way of 
providing the means of living for working- 
women, these points have been again and 
again proved, yet the women who must work 
are the women who must be properly fed, 
and none of them should deceive themselves 
with sophistries on the subject 
2. 

HE host was a gray-haired bachelor, a 

man whose days had been full of sor- 
row and privation. Opposite him at the 
breakfast table sat a young girl, his niece, in 
a golf skirt and blouse, a prim uncompro- 
mising linen collar, and a narrow black satin 
tie. The dress was not becoming. The old 
bachelor, with some disappointment in his 
voice, asked her where her tea gowns were 
that he had seen her wear at home. ‘‘I 
counted on your bringing them,” he said. 
** But I suppose I must — be disappoint 
ed about these things. All my life I have 
dreamed what it would be to see some wo 


| man in a pretty gown take her place at my 


| send for them, you dear thing. 





breakfast table, but it has never happened 
but once. When my mother and sister come 
they dress like you.” The girl looked up at 
the worn face and burning eyes. A newly 
awakened understanding swayed her. She 
rose and bending over the old man’s chair, 
tenderly kissed his thin gray hair, ‘‘I'll 
I always 
supposed men like you despised pretty 
clothes.” To herself she murmured later, 
leaning her head thoughtfully against the 
window-pane, ‘‘Then it 7s because men de- 
sire it that we women love to dress.” And 
the girl was very nearly right. Left to 
themselves, with no men about who cared, 
many women would sacrifice even beauty to 
a sense of comfort. The sentiment for 
clothes was born in the masculine mind, and 
that woman is wisest and most womanly 
who never forgets it. 
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S Prem hss a 
LL eyes in the world of federated club 
women a now turned toward Milwau 
kee, in which city will meet, next June. 
from th it h to the Sth of the month 
inclu ¢ ve fifth biennial session of 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs, or 
inized in New York at the invitation of Sorosis 
in 1889. A distinctive feature of this coming 
meeting over all previous biennial gatherings 
of the federation is that the invitation to con 
vene in Milwaukee has come from the men of 
the city rather than from the club women. The 
Citizens’ Business League, an organization to 


promot Line 


undertook the 


miuercia 
filoancial 


interests of the city 
responsibility of the 


convention if the local clubs would manage the 
other phases of the meeting. This co-operation, 
it should be said, was secured largely through 
the wise and broad-minded interest and effort 
of Mrs. Hannah R. Vedder, the president of the 
Colle Endowment Association of Milwaukee 
rhis association is one of the largest depart 
ment clubs in the country, having an enrolled 
membership of over six hundred women 
Following the acceptance by the Federation 
of Milwaukee's invitation, the club women of 


the city organized a strong local board, with a 
list of nineteen subcommittees. The president 
of the board is Mrs. James Sidney Peck, one of 
the founders of the brilliant Woman’s Club of 
Wisconsin, and one of the women who planned 
its club-house—the Athenewum—the first wo 
man's club-house in this country to be built. 
lo Milwaukee club women, indeed, belongs 
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having been State 
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place at the head of the local board is one that 
she is eminently qualified to fill 

Associated with Mrs. Peck as vice-president, is 
Mrs. William Plankinton, a member of the Col 
lege Endowment Association,the Woman's Club, 
and of the Atheneum Association. Mrs Plank 
inton has served on the executive board of all 
these important societies, and rightfully takes 
her place at Mrs. Peck’s right hand, Putting 
aside a great sorrow that has recently come to 
her in the loss of her eldest son, a young man 
of great promise, Mrs. Plankinton has heroically 
continued the work for which she has made 
herself responsible—an abnegation of self that 
deserves all sympathetic praise. Mrs. Edfard 
P. Vilas, the second vice-president, is also promi 
nent in club circles in Milwauke« 

The treasurer of the board, Mrs. Thomas W 
Spence, is spending the winter in Germany, but 
will return soon to assist in the preparations 
for the June meeting. Mrs Spence is an ac 
tive member of the Woman's Club and of the 
Atheneum Association. She is an earnest and 
successful worker in the Social Economics Club, 
the Wisconsin Training School for Nurses, and 
other charitable organizations. Of Colonial 
stock, a lineal descendant of Gencral Floyd, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen 
dence, Mrs. Spence is prominently identified 
with the Colonial Dames of Wisconsin, of which 
society she is an organizer 

The corresponding secretary of the board 
is Miss Elizabeth Vose, well known in the 
club life of the city. Miss Vose is a director 
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of the College Endowment Association al- 
ready referred to, and is representative too 
of the interests of the musical clubs of Mil- 
waukee, The recording secretary is Mrs. 
Thomas H. Brown, another member of the 
Woman's Club, and both a Daughter of the 
American Revolution and a Colonial Dame. 
The women of this board are, each one of 
them, at once conservative and executive in 
an unusual degree, a combination that in- 
sures a dignified and efficient conduct of the 
work which they have undertaken. 

Co-operating with the board is the mem- 
bership of a long list of supplementary com- 
mittees, each one headed by a carefully se- 
lected chairman. The important place ac- 
corded to art in the four days’ mecting gives 
to the Art Committee a leading place. Mrs. 
8S. S. Frackelton, the well-known ceramic 
artist, whose work displayed at the Colum 
bian Exposition in the American Pottery 
Exhibit attracted much attention, is the 
chairman. Her name associated with this 
committee assures for it at once originality, 
beauty, and comprehensive scope. The com- 
mittee’s plans are too important and elabor 
ate to be compassed in a general article, and 
will be the subject of a special account in 
an early issue of the Bazar. 

Special attention has been given in the 
biennial plans to the hospitable side of the 
gathering. The chairman of the Entertain 
ments and Excursions, Mrs. Frank L. Vance, 
assisted by an able committee of sixteen 
ladies, has outlined an attractive programme 
for the pleasure of the visiting delegates. 
This includes an afternoon reception at the 
Atheneum, a lake-shore drive to Downer 
College, where the ‘‘ Art Class” will serve 
afternoon tea, and on the third afternoon of 
the gathering a round of receptions at pri 

vate houses. To further develop the spirit 
of hospitality, three committees new to these 
biennial gathe rings have been added for the 
Milwaukee meeting. These are Reception, 
Mrs. Perry Williams chairman; Local Intro 
dactions, Mrs. H. H. Camp chairman; and 
Non-resident Introductions, Mrs. Charles 
Morris chairman. Members of these com 
mittees will be in attendance at every session, 
and will undoubtedly add much to the good 
fellowship of the occasion. The Non-resi 
dent Introduction Committee, it is hoped, 
will be specially useful. Mrs. Morris. the 
former president of the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration, is most appropriately at i's head. 
The State Federation work in Wisconsin is 
divided into ten districts, with a vice-presi 
dent for every district. It is the intention 
of the chairman to select for committee ser- 
vices a representative club woman from each 
of these districts having a general acquaint- 


ance in her section of the State. The wo- | 
men of the State, therefore, will be brought | 
closely in touch with the club women of | 


Milwaukee, and will stand ready to assist 
the latter in promoting sociability among the 
visiting strangers from all over the country. 
As the members of both committees will 
probably wear the omnipresent badge in- 
dicative of their field of labor, it will be 
easy for a person desiring to reach any one 
with whom she is not acquainted to apply 
to them for assistance. Much is hoped for in 
the way of promoting acquaintance through 
the services of this well-arranged committee 
The Credential Committee, a most important 
one, has for its chairman Mrs. George H 
Noyes, former president of the Woman's 
Club of Wisconsin, and aclub woman widely 
known outside of Milwaukee As has been 
already stated in the Bazar, Mrs. Noyes will 
haveas member at large of her committee 
Mrs. William Kistler, of Denver, whose work 
at the last biennial as the chairman of the 
Credential Committee was little short of phe 
nomenal, The day after the biennial opened 
a printed list of the delegates present, with 
their Denver addresses, was in the hands of 
every biennial visitor. Other Milwaukee 
club women in charge of committees are— 
advisory, Mrs. A. R. Vedder; press, Miss 
Zona Gale; finance, Mrs. Hamilton Town- 
send; place of meeting, Mrs. G. B Ferry; 
programme, Mrs. Harry M. Pillsbury; trans- 
portation, Mrs. R. B. Mallory; hotels, Mrs. 
H. C. Barnard; bureau of information, Mrs. 
E. Rissman; tickets, Mrs. W. K. Flint; dec- 
orations, Mrs. Pierpont Dutcher; badges, 
Mrs. Robert A. Johnston; pages and ushers, 
Mrs William Van Dyke; music, Mrs. M. D. 
Kimball. 

The Plankinton, Milwaukee’s largest hotel, 
will be the federation headquarters. The 
speakers, numbering about fifty, 
with the members of the general board of 
the federation, the presidents of State fed- 
erations, and the chairmen of State corre- 
spondence, will be the guests of Milwaukee 
women in their homes. The committee on 
hotels has secured special rates at hotels and 
boarding-houses in the city for other dele- 
gates and guests. It is expected that the 
attendance will number about three thousand 


together | 
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THE TRICK. 
| gap may involve deceit or it may 
() be a display of peculiar skill. There 








Mis deceit in some soaps, but there is 
none 4 Ivory Soap; it is a display of pecu- 
liar skill. It will stand any test and can be 
relied upon to do all that is claimed for it. 
IVORY SOAP IS 99*4%. PER CENT. PURE. 


COPYRIGHT 1699 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 
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“T would not have believed that there could be such luxury 
in a thousand-mile journey as I found on the New York Central 


between New York and Chicago,” said a distinguished American 


who had spent the past fifteen years abroad. “ There is nothing 


to equal it in all Europe.” 


For a copy of ‘* The Luxury 


| of Modern Railway Travel,” send a t-cent stamp to Georg: 


H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York 
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| who can't make time for luncheon 
without missing an engagement will 
find that a cup of LIEBIG COM- 
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women. Of these fully twelve hundred will 
be delegates and speakers, and the remainder 
visiting club women. As Milwaukee has no 
convention hall, though it will entertain 
ninety conventions this year, the general 
meetings of the federation are to be held in 
the Alhambra Theatre. There will be side 
meetings every day in smaller assembly- 
rooms. 

Although the programme will not be issued 
for some weeks to come, enough is known 
of its make-up to indicate the key-note of 
the meeting. Education, particularly indus- 
trial education, will occupy. the. most promi 
nent place— philanthropy in its various 
phases also being importantly recognized. 
The Art Committee announces Municipal 
Art as the topic to which special attention 
will be given, and the fact that this com- 


mitiee has been able to secure two sessions 
from the comparatively small number pos- 
sible to crowd in the four days of the bien- 
nial meeting is evidence of the general in- 
terest in this subject 

MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 





MERICANS who know Bermuda so- 
ciety at all know its conservative 
character,and will appreciate that the 
formation in that islind of a wo- 
man’s club wasa decided innovation 

A New York club woman, Miss Julia Kemps 
hall, visiting there a few years ago, carried 
the leaven almost unconsciously, certainly 
unexpectedly. She found that interest and 
curiosity concerning women’s clubs existed 
among the Bermuda ladies, but was hardly 
prepared for a request to meet some of them 
one afternoon for a little talk about clubs, 
though she readily acceded to it. In this in 
formal way the club movement started, of 
which the Nineteenth Century Club of Ham- 
ilton is the crystallization. It counts a mem- 
bership of about thirty-five, and meets twice 
a month, from October to May, inclusive. 
The first meeting of the month is set aside 
for the representation of any miscellaneous 
topic that may seem wise to the committee 
in charge, the other monthly meeting being 
devoted to a continuous study of a topic se- 
lected yearly. This year the club is study- 
ing Holland. Mrs. 8. 8. Ingham, an Ameri- 
can woman, whose home since her marriage 
has been at Bermuda, was the first presi- 
dent of the club, Mrs. Bluck succeeding her 
at the end of two years—the limit, by the 
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MRS S 8S INGHAM, 


President Nineteenth Century Club, Bermada. 


terms of the constitution, of her consecutive 
eligibility. At the end of Mrs. Bluck’s ser 
vice, however, Mrs. Ingham was once more 
made president, and is now partly through 
the first year of her second term. The club 
is still strongly conservative, but it is inter 
esting to notice that the mere fact of being 
joined — r has suggested to its members 
the possibility of useful effort as an organs- 
zation. A high-school for girls recently 
opened in Bermuda is burdened with a debt 
on the buildings, and the club has already 
given one public entertainment, the proceeds 
of which were used to lessen the debt. The 


| club’s vice-president is Mrs. Bluck, and the 


| Secretary tes 


Miss Ward. The chair- 


|} men of committees ure Miss Strange, Mrs. 


Allen Smith, Miss Butterfield, and Mrs. M. 
C. Butteridge. M. H. W. 
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five or six days that it takes 





OING to Europe 





has become 80 easy 
and comparative 
ly so inexpensive 
4 matter that 
to ‘“‘eross over i timost 
as common as bicycling 
Everybody goes, if not to 
day, next week, next month 
next year—sooner or tater 
the journey is taken, appar 
ently, by one’s entire list of 
acquaintance By more 
even You are in luck 
a fashionable woman is 
made to say in a late story, 
if you don’t cross with 
your dressmaker these 
days.’ A remark that is 
emphasized by the recent 
experience of a New York 
woman, who found herself 
the first evening out, with 
her former French maid as 
her vis-d-cis at dinner 
There are, indeed, a good 
many citizens of the United 
States left to whom Eur pe 
is still an unknown book, 
but as an offset to this list 
there is a constantly increas 





ing number who have been 
over sO many times as to 
have lost all count of the 
journeys. One New- Yorker 
made six round trips last 
year between January and 


the fleet ship to compass the 
distance between docks with 
little deviation from their 
usual daily routine, so far 
as actual living is concerned. 
The same care that gets 
them the finest rooms on 
the ship secures for them, 
too, the particular corner on 
deck which they like. Here 
the steamer chair is set and 
never disturbed, and here, 
when the weather is plea 
sant, hours of the greatest 
comfort are passed. The 
steamer rug is often a steam 
er bag. a sort of Esquimau 
pouch lined with softest fur, 
into which its owner slips 
herself to be ready for her 
deck airing, and in which, 
snug and warm against the 
bitterest cold, she may take 
her ease. For the event of 
the day —the dinner — she 
dresses fairly well. One or 
two dark skirts perhaps suf 
fice, with smart bodices that 
have been carefully selected 
by her judicious maid, for 
sea dinners. Perhaps at the 
inevitable concert she will 
appear in a real toilette, the 
notion that nothing is ever 
worn at sea except tweeds 
and rugs not being borne 


December, and he is not out by this class of travel 
in the importing business lers. A bunch of fresh vio F 
either To the growing lets is at her belt every 


class of persons, men an 
women, who go over regu 














night, and she is daily, at 
sea, the well-groomed, smart 
New York woman that she 








larly the voyage has become 
like any journey often taken 
They have tested almost 
every transatlantic liner 
and they know the “long ferry” in ev 
ery season of the year and in all weathers 
This ease, together with the luxury 
now possible to the journey, makes it a 
bagatelle to the man or woman of wealth 
The latter, particularly, undertaking the 
trip finds a minimum of change in her 
environment. She may decide suddenly 
between the courses at a dinner, from 
some remark of her neighbor, or while 
sipping her morning chocolate and look 
ing over a dull engagement list, or catch 
ing sight in the paper of a promising par 
agraph concerning some antipodal resort 
Why, I'll go there,” she says, and she 
goes. Even in winter, when the waste of 
waters would seem an uninoviting high 
way, the spirit of the wealthy and trav 
elled voyager is little daunted She has 
experienced over ind over again the ease 
with which the trip can be made, and 
having given her orders to the various 
underlings who will smooth her way 
she goes to her balls and dinners up to 
the day of sailing without a thought of 
the preliminaries of the trip. Her ma 
jordomo knows her favorite line, and 
burries to the steamship office to find 
which ship will next cross. Perhaps he 
has had only a few days’ notice, perhaps 
indeed, only a few hours’; but money is 
a marvellous oiler of all kinds of ma 
chinery, and even that supposed to be 
grinding velentlessly in booking- offices is 


not superior to it The very best suite of rooms in the cupant of the nine or ten 
ship is speedily engaged, and the other preparations are hundred dollar suite of 


easy 


Flowers and fruit are sent to the pier on the morning day of sailing, she finds 
of sailing, to be kept under the steward’s charge in the it littered with her own 


} 


ice-box. Some particularly fastidious persons have their especial belongings. Her 
own butter and tea provided, purely as a caprice, for the private bath and dressing 
butter and everything else served at the first-class tables room adjoin the compara- 


of the best liners are as good as can be had 


A SHIPBOARD SUITE—SITTING-ROOM, BED-ROOM, AND BATH 





























THE SHIP'S DRAWING-ROOM 








is at home 
Society leaders crossing 
rarely make acquaintances. 
A table is, as a rule, reserved for their 
party, and almost the same reserve is 
maintained that would exist in a com 
pany of parlor-car travellers thrown to 
gether for a day's trip. Barring some 
occurrence of an unusual nattre, no ef 
fort is made toward anything like social 
intercourse by this class of passengers, 
who may sail from Sandy Hook to the 
Lizard without more than a good-morn 
ing bow to a person aboard ship, aside 
from the captain. The company at large, 
however, is apt to be more sociable, and 
many delightful acquaintances that have 
ripened into warm and lasting friendships 
have begun at sea. 

A most interesting class of travellers 
often met on the voyage is that belonging 
to the musical or dramatic stage. Its mem 
bers are usually unreserved and eager to 
enjoy their holiday between engagements 
Mrs. Gilbert, who has made the trip many 
times with the company of the lamented 
Augustin Daly, is a delightful fellow-pas 
senger. Her genial courtesy and interest 
in everything and everybody are most at 
tractive, and she is sure to be a very popu 
lar member of the ship’s company when 
she crosses. She is always chaperoning 
the younger actresses of her party, and 
her effort to perform suitably this office for 
the lively young women is watched with 











rooms descends to it on the 


When the oc- tively spacious bed-room, 
and every little toilette fit 
ment that she is accustom 





ed to at home she finds in 








its place there, even to her 
own fine and monogrammed 
towels. The latest novels 
and periodicals, with her 
favorite bed-room table 
books, are there, a writing- 
desk is stocked with her 
own paper, and thus sur 
rounded by the impedi 
menta to which she is ac 
customed, with her faith- 























ful maid, or maids — for 
often more than one is 
taken, to insure continuous 
service —she finds her sea 





trip, save in one particular, almost a continuation of her interest and amusement by the passengers. 
home life. Alas! that this particular should be so imper- another artist who is particularly welcome on the trans 


THE PROMENADE. 


Lehmann is 


vious to the check-book! If milady is not a good sailor, atlantic trip. Her charm and graciousness win every 
all the thousands and hundreds of thousands for which one, and she ranks with that prime favorite Ellen Terry 
\ her signature would be honored will not buy her peace as an agreeable compagnon du voyage. These artists are 
As a rule, however, society folk cross so often that they always a welcome addition on shipboard, especially when 
have practically conquered seasickvess, and they pass the the night of the inevitable concert comes. M. i. Ww 

















A LUXURIOUS STATE-ROOM, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD }) 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


M. D. L.—If you have coins to sell, you are going to 
have your hands full. In the first place, you must get 
the opinion of an expert on them. Twenty-five and 
fifty per cent. on the price will be charged you by those 
who effect asale. Your best plan would be to write to 
the president of the Numismatic Society in Boston, 
and get him to advise you. Sometimes one coin ina 
collection is doubtful, and then endless trouble ensues. 
Foreign authorities often have to be consulted, and 
much time is consumed. 


Berrina.—I! understand your dilemma and am sorry. 
Wrinkles will come, and I for one like them, though 
they may interfere with your profession. Avoid ex- 
perimenting with persons and things that have not 
the stamp of the best authority. Massage is good. 
An old lady of seventy, with but few wrinkles, uses 
very hot water whenever she comes in from outside, 
She thinks it a tonic, but then she leads a hygienic life. 
Walk a great deal to and from your work. Avoid too 
mach tea and all stimulants, and every little while dur- 
ing the day close your eyes, relaxing every muscle, A 
few seconds only will be sufficient to give you a rested 
sense, and nothing in the world is better for keeping 
away wrinkles than this simple habit. You can under- 
stand this by trying the experiment once or twice. 
If you are quiet, feel your muscles resuming their old 
tension when your eyes are opened. Every now and 
then draw your fingers very delicately over your eye- 


brows and round your eyes, until everything is smooth- | 


| , . ‘ A : g 
ed out. *Do this especially before you sleep, so that : . 
during slumber your muscles will be rested | : , fo reak 


Inquisitive Hovsexerren.—Monograms, when well 
worked, are generally in the centre of the table-cloth, 
and almost always on the corners of the napkins, al- 
though to both these rules there are exceptions. If 
the middle of the table-cloth is filled with a lace inser- 
tion the monogram is placed elsewhere. Again, if the 

: napkins are very large the monogram goes in the 
centre; but in that case the laundress must be taught 
how to fold the napkin so that the initials are made to 
appear at the left-hand upper corner. Wheu thecentre 
of the table-cloth is used there are generally two mono- 
grams, about half a finger in length, placed so as just 
to fall on either side of the centre, between the jar- 
diniére and the plates. Red by all means for your 

4 parlor, in a lighter key, but toning in with the red of 
your rag. On your cei'ing a paper the ground of 
which will tone with the ivory white of your wood, 
an inconspicuous figure, if any, matching it in tone. 
A ceiling must seem to lift you, not to settle on your 
head. Large figures bring it down 


Op Faienvs.—Write to the president of the Numis- 
matic Society of Boston for directions about your 
coins. You are kely, if you wish to sell them, to 
have great difficulty, and you must keep your wits 
about you. Twenty-five and even fifty per cent. will 
be charged you on the selling price. Stamps are sold 
separately. Yes, old and much-battered silver can be 
made to look like new by good silversmiths. It would 
be impossible to give you any idea of the charges, they 
differ so with different houses. Take your pieces to 
the best silversmith whom you know, get his estimate, 
and then try another if you wish. 


Pexpcexity.—A black marble mantel and a black 
grate for coal are not out of keeping. If you wish to 
cover any part of the marble with wood, have an entire 
new mantel made from a good design, and paint it 
like the rest of your wood-work, not like your floor, 
The wood of the floor and of the mantel must, from an 


SPOOL SILK is unequalled for hand or machine sewing. It is a smooth thread, always 
uniform in size, has no knots, frayed or rough fibres, and runs smoothly in the needle. 
Every Corticelli Spool marked “100 yards” contains full 100 yards‘of silk. No 


architectaral point of view, be considered separately. | ae Short Measure. Corticelli Spool Silk wears longer in the garment, and seams sewed 

The mantel, windows, doors, and wainscoting belong with it will withstand greater strain than if sewed with any other silk. It is dyed 

together, a the wetasseting and mantel. in colors to match all seasonable dress goods. Colors of Spool Silk match the colors of Buttonhole Twist 

When considering a mantel-cover, however, let the Co . » . ‘ " 5 st. 
’ rticelli is made > best selecte aw silk » hee ee : 

color harmonize with that of the mantel and not con- a from the best selected raw silk, on the best mac hinery in the best-organized factory in the 


trast with it ' world. Endorsed by all first-class dressmakers. Sold everywhere. 
Inquirer. —Hands are like faces, and the look which | NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 

time with a kindly touch has lent is not to be deplored, | 

Large veins, too, often add a certain distinction 

Therefore do not deplore them, To avoid roughness 

wipe the hands carefully whenever you wash them, 








Every night, before retiring, soak them for a moment | 
in tepid water, scrub them if necessary, then rub cold | 
cream into them, and put on a pair of loose white kid 
gloves. The value of the massage is very great. Go | 
| 
| 





“A Souvenir of Mrs. Fiske and a dramatic 


S P U N = G LA S ~ event which will surely become historic."’ 


Rusit FInisu, ALL COLORS AND ee 
*« MIDNIGHT” FAST BLACK _ 
Dress 36 Inches Wide | 7 he 
p MME TOEALUN “BECKY SHARP” 
EDITION OF 


carefully about the tips, and rub toward the body un- 
til the cream has disappeared The value of the 
gloves used being white lies in the fact of their leaving 
no stalin. 









X. Y. Z.—You put neither heading nor date to your 


letter, so that it has become quite impossible to dis- ; S 
cover for what particular time you wish your answer. 4 @ S 
In regard to the pronunciation of names that bother / 


you, a good dictionary or encyclopedia should give i 


! * e 
you the required information The names you sub- ‘ if are the only FOR SP” 
mitted are pronounced in this way: Cymric as Kim- #7. j j 
ric; Baxton-on-Sea as is it spelled; Romany as Rom’ ‘\, Perspiration THE APPRARANCE JUSTIFIES THE NAME 
a-ny; Sin’fi as it is spelled; Rhona as Ko’na; Wynne ' oo Proof At All First-Class Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


as Win’; Winifred has the accent on Win’; Gnostics | we Washable J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
! aT By W. M. THACKERAY 


has a silent “g"; Carnarvon is Kar-nar’-von; Pre- ? Established 1847. NEW YORK 
della, Predelia; Knocker’s Llyn has one “1” silent, of | shields onsale, 
‘*Many of us who have seen Mrs. Fiske’s 
‘Becky Sharp’ know how well certain scenes 


course, and is Lin; Aylwin is Ile-win, the first “I” xt \ and when pro- 

being long, the second short. ea? perly attached 
lend themselves to illustration. Miss Crawley, 
in her bird-of-paradise head-dress; Becky, in 


(at edges, not 
through curve) 

her demure little gown, so coquettish, yet so 
well suited to the dependent ; Kawdon, Dob 

















y) 


8. W. W.—The architect is right, and your Colonial 
house should have white paint everywhere inside. 
Black walnut furniture, however, would be altogether 
inadmissable in the dining-room, if you have any idea 
of keeping to the period. You must have mahogany. 


are guaranteed 

\ to proper ly 

} | — ay every 
Jaist. 


T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 


Chippendale is always beautifal. Yellow, reds, and | Elastic, Soft and Pliable to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, bin, and George 4 Isborne, are all very success 
greens are all good with Colonial houses; and the No other shields have respectfully invites his American fully and charmingly pictured for us Vew 
vertical stripes are quite correct. Use yellow for the their advantages. Ask Lady Customers to honor him York 7imes. 


dining-room, with red on the floor, and leather for the bd oP wey bry 
chairs. Your friend's parlor furniture you say is cov- onnen ress Shields. 
ered with three different materials, and show three For sale by all dealers. 
colors—red in some, blue in others, and gold some- Send asc. for sample 
where else. If, as you suggest, you have a white room pair. 

for these you will get no values. The white might do 


with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been THIRD EDITION 


sumptuously furnished according ous . 
to the very latest style. Containing 48 full-page pictures from scenes 


“ ” in the play, includi PORTRAITS 
ROBES”, A P ng 

COSTUMES. OF MRS. FISKE, MR. BARRY- 
if you had all the furniture in red or green or in one — ne geo Trade-Mark on Every Shicid. MORE, and other principal characters. 
et tae Ia an wee wane ene be tepaing. | S Ornamental Covers, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 

. ought certainly to be re-covered. Have ge “< - a > ee in a box $2 50 

yellow in the hall, and mahogany furniture with no ? ; 
ee except in — Put thick red curtains H A RPE R S NEW CATALOGU E 
at the dining-room windows, and t ! a" ° ° ° ° . . . 
thin ones. A soft white muslin would he bat tou, | A descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, will be sent HARPER & BROTHERS 
hall. free to any address on receipt of (postage) ten cents. Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Calks to Nervous | 






- a> - 
Werner ae 
OMENS <sane* | 
IVING with the uncongenial, or in an | 
ill-assorted family into which have | 

] 1 fragments of other families, 

i fruitful source of discomfort 

nmon occasion of nervous 
| ideal family has no inhar- | 

nor incongruous elements; it ig 

1 of parents and children, of hus 

und wives, of brothers and sisters— 

" whose relations to ome another are 

1 easily adjusted, whose obliga 
reciprocal, and whose interests are 

When it is necessary to introduce 


: home some distant and perhaps diffi- 
who has never cultivated 








4 swoman 

cing agreeable, when the home 

is ifford shelter to uncles, aunts, or 

wh slthough admirable in them- 

fai fit smoothly into the new 

he situation is apt to become wearing. 

‘ het ise of nervous break-down in 

\ i is to be found is our general deter- 
ition not to be outdone by our neigh- | 

Pe frequently submit to a terribly 

rassin n the endeavor to keep the 
with friends whose income is far larger | 

in their own. Where the means are in- 

} to the style of living, and there is 

tude about money, it is inevi 
ut the unrelieved anxiety should tell 


ivorably upon the spirits and disposition, 
| severely tax the physical strength. 


In both these familiar situations recourse 
be had to common-sense. Nobody en- 
ving impecunious, and it is the height 

ibsurdity to choose deliberately and of 
irpose a manner of home-making which 


. As 
his s« need to cultivate a robust 
lence oO his pe , rememberi of y 
Sina aed eapbeeens aol TAGLE WATER, 


| 
| 


e incessant disturbance of peace 


re, We @ 


ility, style of house number of servants, pure ald Vithatitath 
uur dress, our entertaining, and similar . ° 
fa not interest our acquaintances | possessing all the attributes 
neern only ourselves th regarc ot 7 “ f 
the composition of the family circle, it is | MER ELL MLL LLL LLL 
ise to be reminded that it takes two to ; 


beverage, combined with medicinal 


ke a quarrel, that perfect amiability is an 


me of poset egnaen the axtugn Ete walities whose action /s he LLL 
pereoeal vanity, to values t be alivouteds effective. It has no equal. . 
exercise tact Wt all leading Hotels, Cubs and Cafes. 
ve speed oop bees egnaagasotae Ope] WITH ALL DEALERS 


Smith's pertinent suggestion about tak- 
short views ig eminently useful, and 

th | » practical operation. De- 

n, melancholy, a settled gloom, may 

vrap us in their heavy folds, and we shall 


yutting int 


~ HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | 


1 it hard to disembarrass our minds of 
r poignant misery if we think of the fu For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust 
re as an endless chain of dragging days measure for women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls Only a 
rake the days as they come, one at a time; limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns will con- 
no thought to the morrow, obeying 


, tinue to be 50 cents per costume for w ’s ‘ 5 cents e: aist « 
the divine injunction, and strength inue to its per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), 








vill be ours to endure the present burden and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate 
Relax the body as we may, unless we also sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar 
« the mind, we shall not be greatly and sleeve patterns may not be purcuased separately. The following list represents the recently 
helped Mind and body are partners to issued designs that may still be purchased: 
“ no eparation is possible, until the 
cord is loosed, and the house is left 266. Child’s Low-Necked Prock Illustrated in | 254. Girt’s Sailor Costume. I/lustrated in Harper's 
und outworn. In vain shal! the Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33 Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33 
waseuse give relief to aching muscles in 265. Spring Walking Gown. [Illustrated in Har- | 253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
i shia you sit In sun parlors and lie in per's Basar No. o, Vo : Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 
7 tirs and follow this and the other | 64. child's Dimity Costume. Illustrated in Har- | 252. Girl's Gretchen Coat. Illustrated in Harper's 
nie s bi f advice about repose, unless tts Beane Ba Cel, on Basar No. 1, Vol. 33. 
your mind is receptive of cheer and willing 3 ; 
" ofl; Stir 263. New Rainy-Day Costume. Illustrated in Har- | 251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
freed of its supe rfluous loads Hence , - : 
' per’s Bazar No. %, Vol. 43 Pancy Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33. 
need of habitual liberty, as opposed to . . 
lavery of over-anxiety No trouble 262. Child's Flannel Costume. [Illustrated in Har- | 248. Golf Cape, with Capuchin Hood. I lustrated 
r throt f troubles, no grief nor battalion fers Basar Ne Vol. 33 in Harper's Basar No. 51, Vol. 32 
f efs, can vanquish one whose mind is at 261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. I)lustrat- 243. Box-Pleated Skirt, Bodice with Adjustable 
, Our mistake is often in supposing urper's Bazar N Vol. 33 Collar (may be purchased separately Illus- 
ut tranquillity of mind is altogether within 260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown.  [llustrated in trated in Harfer’s Basar No. 47, Vol. 32 
power of the will to compass and to Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33 241. Marie Antoinette Pichu. Illustrated in Har- 
na tain. Partially our volition may in 259. India Silk Gown. Illustrated in Harper's per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32 
Euence it, but & > eke alee — . a Basar No. 6, Vol. 33 239. Skirt with Double Box-Pleated Back. I llus- 
ea “. > aa — ay 4 S that 258. Child's Summer Costume.  [llustrated in trated in Harper's Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32 
i n ¢ ry emergenc ’ eace . = ad . 
n oh lersta s.. _ ' . Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33 232. Pall-Length Kimono. lI)lustrated in Harjer’s 
passeth unders b ’ . ; 
Acknowledging this, would it not often 257- Now Five-Gore Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar Wo. 43, Vol. 32 
be well for us to cease our striving against Bazar No. §, Vol. 33- 226. Silk Petticoat, Full Graded Flounce. Illus. 
y hampering bonds of the outward life, 257. New Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32 
1 against any vexations which spring in Basar No. 4, Vol. 33 190. Bath Robe. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 
ir path One may grasp a nettle firmly 256. Child's Gingham Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 26, Vol. 32 
ind receive no hurt; rushing madly and Basar No. 3, Vol. 33 MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
eating against its pricks, they will wound 255- Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. | Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: Nos. 266, 
1 tear the sensitive skin. One may walk INustrated in Harfer’s Basar No. 3, Vol. 33 268, 269 and 270, on page 212. 
ry safely over a narrow footway, if only, 


diverging to neither right nor left, he keeps 


the middle of the road. Struggle, battle, 
iflict, leave sears, and victories are some- 
times as ruinous as defeats. Instead of 


fighting for every inch « 


waiting for God's good time, and, above all, 
f we would not be unnerved, let us be hope- 
In the darkest hour of the night the 
urs are steadfastly shining behind the 
uds. Always there is blue sky some- 
where. We may safely say to any disheart- | 
ened friend 
“Don't be sorrowful, darling, 
Now don’t be sorrowful, pray; 


Taking the year together, my dear, 
The jen’t more night than day.” 


f ground, let us try | 


} 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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s crystal. The perfect 


# cleansing properties and absolute 
purity, as well as the refined and deli- 


Experience re-enforces the argument for 





o -~ and placidity ‘nd. 4 hey = 2 peri- i". cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 
ods. They soon pass, and, in the long-run, : 

that which has happened to most of us has | placed | it at the apex of all. | 

happened for the best. A wiser hand than | P ‘ A pappemane m =: 6. sane, ~ = venn 
ours controls our destinies. ' Se —_— ee ee 





WRINKLES 


RINKLES are the handwriting 

of time on the human counte- 

nance. How much they give ex- 

pression and character, as well 

as individuality to it, is shown 
when the photographer retouches the nega- 
tive of a picture and wipes them out of ex- 
istence. The resemblance to the individual 
is about the same as the dried specimen of a 
flower in the botanist’s herbarium is to the 
one which grows bright and vigorous, full 
of life in the meadow or the forest. Wrinkles 
are telltales of Life’s encounters. They ac- 
cumulate in grief and in sorrow; they in 
crease and grow ugly when the will loses its 
grip on the thoughts and the nerves run 
riot. Each can ascertain the cause of the 
wrinkles, and interpret the emotions which 
have made lines and cross-lines upon his or 
her own face, by assuming the muscular con 
tractions that have produced them. The 
principal wrinkles that mark the face are 
those that appear on the forehead, stretching 
across from one temple to another, from two 
to five parallel] lines, or from one to three 
upright ones. These lines are reprehensible 
and unnecessary, the result of a pernicious 
habit of over-use of nerve force, an exagger- 
ation of energy in thought and speech, and 
accompanied by self - consciousness. They 
are usually formed early in life, and parents 
should by persistence prevent a child from 
acquiring the habit. The lines of latitude 
are less noble than those of longitude. 

The next set of wrinkles in importance 
are those about the eyes. Those that are 
at the angles, the ‘* crow’s- feet,” are plea- 
sant lines, and come from wrinkling the 
skin in smiling or in laughter. In the olden - 
time the teachers of deportment and good 
looks warned their pupils against wrinkling 
the face in the display of hilarious emo 
tions, because of these effects. The long 
lines and the wrinkling of the delicate tis 
sues under the eyes are greater telltales 
than any other of exhaustion of vital forces 
and the ravages of time. But hardest of all 
to deal with are the wrinkles about the mouth 

Few are conscious of the part played 
in the battle of life by the muscles of the 
mouth. They, and not those about the 
eyes, are called into action by every passing 
thought and emotion of being. If thoughts 
are pleasant they relax; if mournful, there is 
a downward droop; if energetic, they bard 





en; if determined, they compress the lips; if 
angry, they contract still more; if humorous, 
they relax and the mouth widens, the greater 
| the merriment, the wider the mouth, and the 
cheeks participate in the pleasurable emo 
| tions, and the parentheses, the two long semi 
| circular wrinkles enclosing the lips, appear 
and deepen with age. The skin, responding 
| to the muscular action underneath, becomes 
|} creased and wrinkled in fine or coarser Jines, 
| according to the display of muscular activ 
| ity. The wrinkles which more surely than 
| any others tell of the action of tinte are those 
which run from the ears around the base of 
the chin at its junction with the neck. They 
are not expressive of emotion; they are made 
by the bending of the head upon the neck 
| Tbe wrinkles of the cheeks are not numer 
| ous, and they require strong agencies, such 
as sickness, grief, and age, to bring thm 
out. Some of these wrinkles are made by 
taking bad positions during sleep, crushing 
| the cheek upon the pillow. The soft yield 
| ing flesh is pushed upward, making deep 
creases under the eyes, at the corners, and on 
the temples 
| To remove wrinkles, therefore, one must 
| know their mechanism and their philosophy. 
| In the first place, guard against a flabby and 
relaxed skin. ‘This can be done by dashing 
upon the face either very hot water or very 
cold, or alternating them, and while doing 
this rubbing the skin with the balls of the 
fingers. Alcohol] or cologne toughens the 
| skin and keeps it smooth. It can be used 
| with water, equal parts. It is seldom that 
| the skin of the face is too dry, for the oily 
glands are especially active; but in case it 
is, use instead of alcohol a cold cream, or an 
unguent made of equal parts of white vase- 
| line, almond oil, and lanolin, to which may 
| be added a few drops of violet extract. 
| Steaming the face, massaging it, and the use 
of electricity are all good to remove wrin- 
| kles. The end aimed at by the employment 
of all these means is to give elasticity and 
firmness to the skin, which enables it to re- 
sist the action of the underlying musqgs. 
If deep wrinkles have come, such ~, 4 
horizontal wrinkles of the forehead, they 
can be removed by mechanical means. Af- 
ter painting them with an astringent, such 
as tannate of glycerine, put them on a 
stretch by means of plaster, which will also 
be a means of reminding one not to wrinkle 
the forehead. Some persons have a facial 
skin which reminds one of a russet apple 
which has been kept a long time. These 
fine universal wrinkles are generally the re- 
sult of a querulous and dissatisfied disposi- 
tion. After all, the best cosmetic and the 
most efficient preventative of these graven 
lines of time is a buoyant and happy dispo- 
sition, a determination to make the best 
of life. 
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Serviettes 


are Prized 
by Ladies 


as most indispensable requisites of their 
wardrobe. Our Sanitary A & M Serviette 
is superior to any ever before made, being 
cased in the softest of woven gauze; its 
treatment in medicating makes it more 
absorbent than any other; is moisture 
proof on lower side; and its comforting, 
sanitary and healthful properties make it 
appeal to every well-bred woman. It is 
a necessity to those who travel. 

Best dry goods and drug stores keep it. 

If any lady will send 50c. we will send 
one dozen, prepaid, or we will mail two 
samples free if this paper is mentioned. 


J. N. GARDNER & CO. 
43 Leonard Street, New York. 
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For Dyspepsia. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Taken after meals prevents acidity and 
distress of the stomach, headache, and 
the offensive belching of wind. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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HE staining of woods has within late 
years become a study in itself. In 
all achitects’ offices the subject is 
carefully considered. Picture-frame 
makers have to be thoroughly prac- 
tised in the art. Almost all the wooden 
frames we see, in fact, having been treated 
with stains—a necessary proceeding now 
tha: lovers of beautiful interiors are no long- 
er content to frame their pictures without 
reference either to the pictures themselves 
or to the walls on which they hang. The 
wise amateur who has more taste than in- 
come uno longer depends upon the inexperi- 
enced painter to produce bad tones for her, 
but, fortified with a knowledge of stains, is 
able to transform crude surroundings into 
such as will satisfy every artistic sense. 
When it is remembered that it takes forty 
years for oak to become colored by any nat- 
ural process, it is easy to see how in these 
days when our concern is less with posterity 
than with ourselves we are more eager to 
obtain immediate results than to postpone 
our pleasures until too remote a day. Thus 
there are many houses built throughout the 
country, many libraries in private houses, 
many smoking-rooms and studios, where the 
wood-work has been made a special feature, 
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as in the rafters and wainscoting, in which | 


costly woods were not possible, but in which 


| most delightful effects, perfectly legitimate 


in character, have been obtained, and this 
without any hint having been given of the 
tawdry, any suggestion of mere imitation. 


| red stain; 


Like ordinary laces, which are no longer | 


considered pretentious, as they were some 
thirty years ago, stained woods when care- 
fully prepared are universally recognized as 
appropriate under certain conditions. Ex- 
amples to prove this might be quoted indefi- 
nitely. It may be sufficient to say that in 
many schools devoted to the finer examples 
of wood-carving the wood in almost every 
instance has been treated with a stain. 
Before giving specific directions for the 
benefit of the amateur, it may be as well to 
suggest some articles on which his or her 
energy may be expended. Ordinary pine 
tables, when one can afford to buy nothing 
more costly, and which in certain summer 
houses and studios are as good as anything 
else, may be oiled or stained and made alto- 
gethercharming. They can be made to look 


like black oak, and if one is skilful with the | 


hot iron a design may be made to follow the 
edge. A kitchen settle has been transformed 
into an interesting and decorative piece of 
furniture by a young artist in town, a bold 
design having been burned in, and the settle 
itself having been stained. ‘As a piece of 
hall furniture, or even as one for the library, 
it is far more appropriate and interesting 
than half the pieces ove buys, ard altogether 
better than much that is sold for the pur- 
pose. All pine, before it has been painted, 
can be stained, and bookshelves or mantel- 
pieces can be made both interesting and 
beautiful by the expenditure of but little 
money and time. 

Pure ammonia, a powerful liquid, and one 
to be carefully used, is the first application 
made to woods. Manufacturers and many 
special workmen apply this by means of a 
vapor-bath to which the wood is subjected. 
But in many wood-carving institutions the 
ammonia is merely applied with a brush, 
and the results are found to be quite as sat- 
isfactory. It is just as well, by-the-way, to 
wear rubber gloves while one is doing this 
work. The ammonia darkens the wood, and 
when it is remembered, as has just been 
stated, that forty years are required to bring 
about the same tones when wood is left to 
time, its value to-day may well be estab- 
lished. Several coats are to be applied with 
the brush. An ordinary two-inch paint- 
brush is used. 

After the ammonia has been used the stain 
is applied. The ordinary wooden - backed 
nail-brush has been by all authorities pro- 
nounced the best. After the stain has been 
applied, shellac in many instances, especially 
on oak, is applied; but this is rabbed down 
carefully when dry with pumice-stone and 
oil. Beeswax and turpentine are used to 
give a further polish. 

A hand-book, compiled in England for the 
benefit of the wood-carver gives these direc- 
tions for _ Polishing with beeswax and tur- 
pentine: ‘* After the wood is stained and is 
quite dry, a little wax and turpentine may be 
put on lightly over the surface, leaving it to 
dry two or three days before brushing up, 
so as not to disturb the color underneath. If 
the wood is properly brushed over between 
each coat of stain and the wax and turpep- 
tine are left to dry, the color should not run 
off, but if it does the student should try on 
the next occasion to use a fixitive before ap- 
plying the wax and turpentine. For this 
purpose boiled linseed oil should be gently 
rubbed over with a soft rag, applying as lit- 
tle as possible, as it is very sticky. When 
this is dry, brush the wood over and apply 
the wax and turpentine. 

‘*The wax should be finely shredded and 
covered with turpentine. Let this stand for 
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five or six hours, occasionally stirring it with 
a stick. When the wax is quite d dissolved 
either add more wax or more turpentine un- 
til it is the consistency of honey, when it is 
ready for use. When dry, the wood must 
be rubbed with a very hard brush, round 
and round the same way, in and out the lit- 
tle crevices.” 

A four-ipch piece of flannel may be used 
instead of the brush for polishing. Rub with 
the grain first and then across it, Ordinary 
floor wax is sometimes used instead of this 
preparation, but one can prepare one’s own 
with greater economy. After oil stains have 
been applied a French polish is often used 


| instead of the wax, but the wax is better for 


general purposes and recommended by those 
who know. 

In one of the art institutions of this coun- 
try where wood-carving is a specialty oak 
is submitted to this process: Ammonia ap- 
plied with a brush; coach black applied as 
the stain, mixed with burnt sienna. The 
lamp-black must be mixed with a little tur- 
pentine. One or two coats of shellac follow 
this, the shellac being afterward rubbed 
down with oil and pumice-stone. Beeswax 
and turpentine give the final polish. 

For new mahogany: A weak solution of 
bichromate of potash, and sometimes a little 
beeswax and turpentine for the 
polish. 

For ordinary wood use the same directions 
as for oak, but omit the ammonia and use 
more color. In asking for any wood stain 
ask for a dull-finish stain, and finish with 
shellac and pumice. This process may be ap- 
plied to bookshelves, mantels, tables, chairs, 
settles, and cupboards. 

Oak treated according to these directions 
looks like the old black oak of England. 

A well-known architect in town uses the 
following process for staining pine for raft- 

ers, wainscoting, and such work a lovely 
green: Marseilles green and a little drier 
are mixed with turpentine. This is ap- 
plied with a brush, and, ten minutes after, 
the paint is wiped off with a cotton rag. 
When it is quite dry a coating of shellac is 
given. The shellac when dry is rubbed 
down with sand-paper to remove all rough- 
ness. A coating of piano-polish is then ap- 
plied, and this again is polished with a piece 
of burlaps. Two coats of the varnish have 
been found efficacious, each coat being care- 
fully rubbed down. The results obtained 
in this instance are peculiarly lovely, a sug- 
gestion of the yellow of the pine showing 
through. The rest of the room is gold and 

een. 

Ready-made green stains are always diffi 
cult to find. One must experiment, Ex 
perts tell us to mix Prussian-blue, raw si- 
enna, and yellow lake, and if correctly pro- 
portioned a nice olive green is obtained. 
At first put in less Prussian-blue than the 
other colors, and not quite so much yellow 
lake as raw sienna, strengthening each as de- 
sired. Small water-color tubes are highly 


recommended, although it is cheaper to buy | 


the color in powders and to mix them with 
water and a palette-knife. The stains when 
mixed can be bottled and put away for 
future use. 

To make a bronze green, forest green and 
walnut stain can be mixed with a little 
black oil-paint (tube color will do), this to 
be thinned with a little turpentine and ap- 





plied with a brush. This stain has been | 


successfully applied to an old varnished | 


oak wardrobe which had been rubbed down 
with pumice to take off the polish. The 
stain must be thin, that the grain may show. 

Some Japanese grays, as on picture- 
frames, are obtained by applying ammonia 
to oak, then the plain gray stain found by 
mixing black and white, then a half-tone 
polish, and afterward a thin white shellac. 

Fillers are used for green and brown. 
They make a half-polish, and the stain is ab- 
sorbed on the top body of the wood. 

All stains should be tried on a piece of 
waste wood !ike that of the furniture to be 
worked over, as colors are affected by the 
density or lightness of the wood. 

An ebony stain is obtained in this way: 
Five cents’ worth of logwood chips are 
placed in a jar,covered with a little water, 
and left to simmer all night. In the morn- 
ing the juice is poured off and applied to 
the wood, which bec?mes a bright brown 
color. When this is dry a coat of vinegar, 
in which some old rusty nails have been 
steeped, is applied. As the vinegar dries, 
the brown spots turn black. The process is 
repeated until the right tone is secured. 

Littie Hamitton Frencn. 





A CORRECTION 


In the Bazar of November 18 appeared a 
Paragraph stating that the cruelty of gather- 

ng egret plumes had been exaggerated. 
Many letters having come to the Bazar 

rotesting against this statement, we will- 
ingly admit that the paragraph was incor- 
rect and should not have been published. 
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Knowing Ones 


among wheelmen and 
those who have studied 
wheels, select popular 


BICYCLES 
1900 PRICE $40 


because of their merit 
and established good 
name. Agencies everr- 
where. 1900 catalog free. 
2 AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 
Gormu tty & Jerrery Saces Derr. 
CHICAGO 























‘Brown’s 
Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, ete. 
200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
150 MADONNAS. 
Qne Cent Each, 120 for $1. 
Size 5x8, 1500 Subjects. 
Our pictures are very much 
superior to any others. Com- 
parison will prove this. Send 
4c. in stamps for four sample 
pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty 
(30) pictures. 
G. P. BROWN & ©0., Beverly, Mass. 
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TOWN vs. COUNTRY 


Tee Correspondence (Mrs. Tom Hughes, 
re. Arthur wife of the fore- 
M ickleham, wife | with her} most physician of 
the famous sister Fulbam Centre, 

a r of New Connecticut. 





8 Rooseverr Squaun, N., February 25, 1900, 


To Mrs. Thomas Hughes 


Y pear Emmwa,—Full as your dear 


heart is of sorrow for ‘Lois, and | 


much as I know you personally 

grieve for the loss of your young 

hero, I am sure that there is reom 
within that generous place for my unlooked 
for joy. Dr. Bloomfield has just gone—how 
can | ever thank Tom enough for speaking 
of him?—and he declares that Katie has not 
only no incurable trouble, but that he finds 
no need for braces or any mechanical appli- 
ances. His directions are of the simplest— 
no medicines, nourishing plain food, no 
study of any kind, no strict rules, much out 
of-doors Just to live the natural life of a 
normal child, doing, within moderation, what 
natural instinct craves. For the present, pas 
sive exercise, driving, and much sleep.” 

I could hardly contain myself as my heart 
swelled with intense and overwhelming hap- 
piness. He is so convincing in his calm dig 
nified positiveness that every fear vanished 


before the comforting assurance, and I had | 


not a doubt of his opinion being wholly cor 
rect 

He strongly advises me to take her abroad 
ind to spend the summer in the Engadine; 
he especially spoke of Maloja as a wise 
choice Change of some sort seems neces 
sary, for now that ber overstrained mind is 
not taxed, she is utterly listless, and lies on 
the nursery couch, with her kitty beside her, 
silent and still for hours at a time 

The other doctors also spoke of our tak- 
ing her to Europe, though for a different 
reason, and Arthur and [ have thought it 
it quite to the end. We will try to go, in 
ibout three weeks—four at most—taking the 
southern route and landing at Genoa, where 
we will have Madame Déprez bring the girls 
to.meet us. If it were cot for Mary’s an- 
noying love-affair, Arthur would not go; it 
is inconvenient and in some ways hazard 
us for him to be away while the market 

so fluctuating and such important legisla 
tion going on in Washington. He thinks, 
however, that the young Hon'ble needs a 
man's interference in his very persistent 
suit, and that Mary herself requires, for the 
first time, to learn that her father is some- 


thing more than a dispenser of plenty and 


pleasure 


We shall go slowly northward as the | 


spring advances, but Arthur will return to 
America as soon as the girls are safely in our 
control again and Madame Déprez is dis- 
missed 

And you will perhaps be prepared to hear 
that Gladys will be married very quietly be 
fore we leave, and keep house here in our 
ubsence. It would be a great trial to her to 
leave the country just as she and Philip are 
so happy, and this plan will give Alfred a 
home and keep everything cozy for Arthur 
when he gets back, so that I shall have no 
uneasiness for him 

There will be no reception, just an early 
morning wedding in the presence of a few 
id friends. I am in no way equal to plan- 
ning or preparing for any elaborate affair, 
ind to Gladys this plan is ideal; just what 
her heart would desire. We shall not bother 
ibout a trousseau or anything of that sort; 
mnly a wedding-gown will have to be thought 
if, and that something very simple. 

Gladys had intended to ask Lois to be with 
her, but of course now she would not men- 
tion her hope to the dear sorrowing child. 
jut I, dear Emma, have a very earnest plea 
to make: will you and Tom try to influence 
Lois to go abroad with us? It would be an 
infinite service to me if you would. I shall 
be very lonely at times, and shall miss Arthur 
sadly. A deep shadow must lie over my life 
until Katie is really well again. ‘‘ For two 
years, at least,” said Dr. B——, “‘ she will 
need the tenderest care.” While my thank- 
ful heart is full of gratitude, I can never be 
the same again 

The unexpected development of Gladys’s 
character, the revelation which came to me 
through the ball and its sequences, the dis- 
sppointment in Mary, with again a discov- 
ery of an error in judgment about her also, 
and this never-to-be-forgotten collapse of 
my precious little Kate, have made a turn- 
ing-point in my life. I could easily now be- 


come timid in regard to everything and | 
morbidly anxious. If I might have Lois’s | 


serene and spiritual nature continually with 


me, it would help me very much. I dwell | 


on this egotistical side of my argument, 
knowing well that Lois will be more quick 
ly moved by & hope of doing good an giv. 
ing help, than by a rehearsal of what I look 
for as gain to her dear self. 

Yet to you, dear sister, I will urge this 
proposal most strenuously for Lois’s own 
sake. I know so well the deep intensity of 
her affections that I accept the certainty 
that she will never in heart be separated 
from her heroic lover, and it seems to me 
that she will best be helped by what will 
enrich and enlarge her life and experience, 
ind make her more capable for that future 
which is sure to lead her to a dedication to 
some high purpose, If there is anything 
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| RoyAL WoRCESTER CORSETS. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Acknowledged to be the best designed, finest fitting, and 
most comfortable Corsets ever manufactured. 


A hundred styles or more. 


THE 


Are sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


supply you, 


marked, 











Retail from $1.00 to $18.00. 


DOWAGER 
CORSET 


FOR er a ee i a a 
STOUT ek £28 Soe 
FIGURES.: ++: -- 


Worn by thousands, and endorsed 
by them as 


The Best Corset 


ever produced. 


MADE IN FOUR LENGTHS— 
Extra Long, Long, Medium, and 
Short. Sizes, 22 to 43 inches, 


STYLE 550, heavy Coutil, Satteen strips. 
Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 
White, Drab, and Black. 
SUMMER NETTING (in 
Sizes and prices same as above. 


nah WorcEsTER CORSETS 
an THE DOWAGER CORSET 


Ask your dealer FIRST. If he can't 
a Money Order sent us, with size, length, and color plainly 
will bring corset to you free of expense. 


Ladies are requested to send for handsome illustrated catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 


WORCESTER, MASS 
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she cares to study, any special subject she 
would like to investigate, I will see that she 
has every facility, and her love of nature 
will be a means of bringing many wonder- 
fully helpful and satisfying hours to her 
heart when we reach the Engadine. 

Do not hurry her decision too much, but 
remember that we may have trouble about 
state-rooms, and let me know as soon as you 
can. 

I do not so much as mention your effort 
in giving her up, for I know that you will 
think of nothing = what may best bring 
back to her the vitality and interest of her 
young life, and refill the vacant place from 
which Hope has for the present fled. 

Gladys sent a wreath of laurel leaves to 
be laid on Dr. Treadwell's coffin: I want 
Lois to know that it was her own idea, her 


| tribute to the brave man whe died at his 
| post. She talks very much of you all, and 


feels as if she, better than any one, compre- 
hends Lois at this time. 
I shall wait your answer with eager anxi- 
ety. Yours, dear, with truest love, 
LAURA. 


Tur Oaxs, March 1, 1900. 
To Mrs. Arthur Meickleham : 


Deak Lavura,—How fast the days have 
flown! I cannot believe that it is already 
four weeks since dear Treadwell was laid 
beside our mother, in the stillness of that 
cold clear winter afternoon. The scene, the 
weeping crowd, the heart-moving tender- 
ness of it all, remains an ever-present thought. 
Some few incidents in our lives become 
etched into our hearts and are ineffaceable. 
I can never cease to hear the long shudder- 
ing sort of sigh which came from that quiet 
crowd, a sound like the wind in a dense 
wood, when Dr. Townsend said, ‘‘Since it 
has pleased God to take out of this world 
the soul of this our deceased brother.” I 
shall hear it every autumn, when the trees 
stir, as long as I live. 

But this last letter before you sail is to be 
of you and yours, and of hope and loveli 
ness and heaven-bright Switzerland, and not 
a story of memories, however dear. How I 
shall miss you, Laura! How far apart your 
letters will seem! I cannot now be sure to 
have a word for every Sunday's quiet think- 
ing-time, and shal! have to be content with 
sitting in the twilight and dreaming about 
you and Lois. How glad, how gratefully 
glad, I am that she is going! 

Everything is packed; her new little cab- 
in trunk is already in the hall, and I try to 
realize that by this time to-morrow she will 
be using it in the great ship which bears you 
both away from me. Tom will see you off 
and bring me the last. news of you all. I 
shall find it hard to remember that I must 
hereafter address Mrs. Philip Dexter when I 
write to Roosevelt Square. I saw by the 
morning papers that “ representatives of the 
press” managed to see how lovely she look 
ed at the chapel yesterday. How I wish I 
could have seen her in ber bridal whiteness! 
I need not tell you, Laura dear, that I shal! 
feel that we have exchanged daughters for 
this time of separation, and that Gladys will 
be more than ever dear to me while her 
mother is out of reach. I shall hope to have 
her come to me for counsel, or send for me 
to aid her in any perplexity. The good 
health of the town is so confirmed that I 
shall not fear to urge her to bring her hus- 
band here, to claim the place Tom and I 
hold in our hearts for him alre: ady. 

Is it not delightful that Katie is interested 
and wants to go? Already, you see, she is 
benefited. You will bring her back a rosy 
girl, with limbs as strong and active as Tot 
tie’s. The children came back last night to 
bid Lois ** good - by,” and their jolly little 
faces will make us better able to bear the 
absence of their sister’s, without which home 
and the family gathering at meal-time will 
seem very strange. 

Already I can see how the dear eyes, now 
so pathetic in expression, will grow bright 
again as ull the majesty of the ocean and the 
romance and beauty of the strange lands she 
will see shall unfold their wonders silently 
for her. She is planning to establish some 
beautiful life-giving service for the factory 

people as a memorial to keep a constant 
stream of loving thought alive in the peo- 
ple’s hearts. She will ask you to let her ex 
umine into the working of practical charities, 
such as are likely to give her helpful ideas, 
We are ready to let her always-faithful heart 
seek this expression, and shall find no fault 
if she makes it a life work. 

And now farewell, dearest Laura. God 
be with you on sea and land! Write as 
often as you can, and tell me every trifling 
detail of our children. Kiss my bonny little 
Kate for me. I was so pleased with the 
egg d one of her and her kitten. 

not let my Lois miss my motherly ‘‘ good- 
night”; I shall hardly believe that she can 
sleep in peace without that. 
Always your devoted sister, 
Emma Hucues. 
ws ge 
THE END. 





EASILY EXPLAINED. 


““My cook bosses me within an inch of 
my life,” said Mrs. Tenspot to Mrs. Giddings. 

“ She i is Irish, I suppose?” 

“ee Yes.” 

“That accounts for it. She believes in 
home rule.” 
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ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
‘chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macasts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Accents, 
79 and 81 Worth St.. New Vork 
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Patented Jan. 2, 1900 


GLOVE-FITTING HIP FORM 
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duces the effect 
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Feather weight (but 2 ounces). 

No wires or ob- 
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Three Qualities 

in black, white, 

drab — 50c., 
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; add roc. for postage. 
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Portrait Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” FOR MARCH 17 


Ta next number of Harper's Bazar will contain many notable contributions. 
them will be found: 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. By his Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons 


Ts fourth paper of the great series, with a full-page illustration by Frank V. Du 
Mond. 


AMERICAN AUTHORESSES—JULIA MAGRUDER 
STUDY of the life and personal characteristics of one of America’s most popular 
writers. Illustrated with photographs of Miss Magruder and her home. 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE PAUNCEFOTE WEDDING 


PHOTOGRAPHS of many distinguished women who attended the most brilliant event of 
Washington’s present social season. 


TWO SHORT STORIES 
NE is told with literary art. The second is told without a word; but the eye of the 
thoughtful person will read a tale of strong human interest in the addresses on six 
envelopes. This sounds interesting. It is interesting, as well as unique. 


LIFE IN ENGLISH LODGING-HOUSES 
TOPIC more attractive than it seems, and full of value to the American woman who is 
preparing to go abroad for the summer. It is interesting, practical, and profusely 
illustrated. 


AROUND THE WORLD AND BACK AGAIN 
CHARMING bedtime story for children, by Albert Bigelow Paine. Every mother is 


expected to memorize this story for the benefit of the small boys and girls in her 
nursery. 


SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 
O-DAY’S Bazar leaves little to be said on the subject of fashion. A few points still 
remain uncovered, however, and are conscientiously set forth in our next number. 


WHAT SCIENCE OFFERS US AS PROOF OF IMMORTALITY 
FASCINATING and timely paper on the recent experiments of Professor Hyslop of 
Columbia College. ‘‘In time of bereavement woman cries for proof of reunion 

hereafter.” There is something to comfort, much to ponder over, in this report of Professor 

Hyslop’s work. 


ROMANTIC FIGURES AGAINST WAR’S GRIM BACKGROUND 
}{THERTO unpublished photographs of Maude Gonne, ‘the Irish Joan of Arc,” Mrs. 

Arthur Paget, Colonel Paget, Lieutenant Cornwallis-West, and other men and women 
whose names are on the buzzing cables from South Africa. 


HE Meloon Farm,” ‘‘The Complete Bachelor,” the cut paper patterns, the various 
domestic problems of the day, and the news of the big round world help to make the 
next issue of the Bazar a joy to old and new friends. 


Among 


” 





THE HOUSEHOLD 











Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large corrgspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


A Conetant Reaver.—I laugh every time I read 
your letter. You ask if there is any argument to prove 


velours, corduroy, or horse-hair studded with brass 
nails. Widen the sofa if necessary, but on no account 
allow it to be shortened. Do not use brocades on it 
unless your room permits. Horse-hair is the best, but 
not tufted. 


The arguments are all on the 
other side, trying to prove Bacon the author. If you 
read Hawthorne's Our Old Home, you will find asketch 
of Miss Bacon, who afterward went quite out of her 
mind, and who was the first person to start the con- 
troversy. She tried to opea Shakspere’s tomb to get 
at documents which she was sure were hidden there. 
Her courage failed her at the last moment, and in the 
dead of night she fled from the church. Since then 
volume after volume has been written by cranks of 
every kind to prove her theory. Write to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly and get Mr. John Fiske's article on them. 
If you study into the literature of Shakspere’s time 
you will come to many a reference to him—too much 
about the Sweet Bard of Avon to leave you in doubt. 


P. D. W.—You can do a great deal with a room 
shaped like yours. Do you mean that your fireplace 
juts out into the room as you have drawn it? Then 
yon can have nooke behind it. Upright pianos are 
seldom placed flat against a wall. It would be awk- 
ward in front of the door where you propose placing 
it, unless you put it with its back to the door. Try 
and see if doing so would interfere with a view of the 
conservatory when you enter the door. A piano at 
right angles to the wall in that space would give a 
sense of seclusion and privacy to the room, and shut 
off the divan too. You mean to keep your brown 
walls. Be careful of the shade, that it be not gloomy. 
Some browns are rich, some frightful. With the 
brown, use about the room reds, yellows, certain 
shades of greens, or soft rose tones. Any of these 
would add cheerfulness and tone, Don't havea border 
to your carpet. Avoid the “ bare look” to your bay- 
windows by curtaining thespanes; hang the thin cur- 
tains on a small brass rod run through a tuck. Be 
guided in your looping them by the view outside. 
Sheer yellow silk would be pretty there. Put window- 
seats underneath, or fill the windows with flowers. 
Do not hang thin curtainsfrom that arck. Iam afraid 
of the mirror opposite that window; put it exactly 
opposite the fireplace instead, with a sofa underneath. 
The fashion is a pretty one. Rags or Bagdad stripes 
are good for divans, or they can be covered with a 
plain jute or corduroy, and brightened with cushions. 
Put your tea-tray near your divan ; do not keep it set, 
Have the maid arrange and bring it in, but you sit 
there while you serve tea. Yes, a table would-be 
good in that second window if you do not crowd the 
space. I would like a low window-seat to balance the 
divan without imitating it. No table in the centre of 


J. M. D.—Small window-panes outlined as you sug- 
gest are altogether charming. They have been done 
again and again by artists, Put no drapery over them 
unless your work is crude. Then a sheer curtain 
through which the figure is seen is good. Sometimes 
a lace curtain is hung over it when the light outside is 
strong and the window is at the end of aroom. You 
want in your room plaster casts that have dignity and 
beanty, and are worth some contemplation. Ask for 
the Winged Victory. I have never seen a small cast 
of the Venus of Milo that was beautiful. The Della 
Robbias and Donatellos are all good; so are the Baryes. 
The Narciseus is exquisite, the Dancing Faun charm- 
ing. Thorwaldsen’s Athlete is as fine as anything you 
can get. 

If you have followed the correspondence column 
as carefully as you suggest, yon must have seen a re- 
ceipt for making these casts look like ivory. You do 
this with beeswax and turpentine mixed with a little 
burnt umber, applied with a brush. This is then 
rabbed down with a cloth or an old silk handkerchief. 
A background is always needed for a divan. Better 
than the printed burlaps which you suggest would be 
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Registered Trade-Mark 


Washable 
Dress Goods 


At *“* The Linen Store.”’ 


We cordially invite you to in- 
spect our selection of these ma- 
terials for the coming spring 
and summer. 

In the colored goods are 
found the latest fabrics in mod- 
ish combinations of the newer 
shades—if possible, more beau- 
tiful than heretofore. Of the 
white goods it is perhaps suffi- 
cient to say that the same care 
has characterized their selection 
as is applied to every depart- 
ment of Linen Store provision. 

Among the more popular fabrics 
— mention Swisses, Madras Ging- 

hams, Union Linen Zephyrs, Dimities, 
Piqués, Printed Linen Lawns, Chev- 
iots, Ducks, Crashes, T weeds, and 
Fancy Cottons of all kinds. 


Mail orders are given prompt and 
careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





WOOLEN DRESS GOODS. 


Blarney Tweeds, — mixed 
tans, greys and blue. 
Serviceable for travelling 
or street gowns. 46 inches 
wide. 

Fine quality Vicunas,—0Ox- 
ford grey, castor, tan and 
“Army” blue. 46 inches 
wide, 

75 cents per yard, 


French Challies. Novel 
floral and figured designs 
or plain colors. Soft fou- 
lard finish, 

Staple and art shades of col- 
ors, including the latest 
cadet, royal and national 
blues, heliotrope, mauve, 
scarlet, cardinal, maize, va- 
rious shades of grey, and 
black and white. 

With or without satin 
stripes. 


EXPENSIVE FABRICS ARE REDUCED 
IN PRICE AS SOON AS THEY CANNOT 
BE TERMED STRICTLY “NEW.” 
SAMPLES WILL BE SENT ON RE- 
QUEST. 
MENTION OF THIS PERIODICAL 
SHOULD ACCOMPANY APPLICATION. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St. 





the room if you put the sofa opposite the firep! 
The room has every possibility of being lovely, if you 
are careful about your tones and do not give things a 
too formal look. 


your extending your bookcase. If that is not feasible, 
make a background of the stuff with which the divan 
is covered. Cover that fine old carved sofa with jute 








and business of all kinds 

in New York by a ladyof 

B86 Lew charge. Circular 
6 Lexington Ave., 
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2 me) 
te of the Bazan are requested to send in 
jue at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan basa very large correspondence, and regrets that 


t anewer any letters by mail. 


Puzz.ep Morurcn.—Uniess it is absolutely necessary 
for you to make up your daughter's summer ward- 
»be now, T should advise your waiting another month 
vefore you decide positively on what you are going to 
have for her. She will need a pretty tailor gown, two 
white duck coat and skirt gowns, with plenty of extra 
white skirts and several fancy waisie—the plain sbirt- 
waists and the more elaborate waiets trimmed with 
nce. A summer silk is a very useful thing for a girl 
to have. The dark blues are particularly good with a 
fine tiny polka dot. Then she should have at least 
one evening gown, which can be of white tulle or 
randie or chiffon, made in some pretty girlish 


K. P.—In travelling abroad it is always best to take 
1s little luggage as possible, so you would best take at 
vat and skirt), a silk with 
» waists, balf a dozen wash shirt-waista, two silk 
You should have 


host two woo! gowne 


valets,a golf cape, and two hate 


also with you a warm wrapper—one of eider-down will 
very well—a thin and a thick dressing sacque, and a 
suitable supply of under-clothing. There is no reason 
why you shonld barden yourself with unnecessary 
iggage, for you will always be able to replenish your 


wardrobe, if necessary, in any of the large cities which 
you may visit 


Dirua.—You should dress the Highland lassie in a 
pleated skirt of Scotch plaid with a short velvet jacket, 
scross the waist and fastened on the left 
shoulder with a large buckle ; a Scotch cap would make 
her look very attractive,and there is no reason why 


a tartan eae! 


you should go to any particular expense for the cos- 
tome, althongh if you want to make it perfect you 
would best get a photograph of a Rob Roy dress 
snd follow that. The litile Colonial maid should have 
1 gown of flowered silk made with short tight waist, 
a ficha tied tn front, elbow sleeves with lace ruffles, 
snd ber hair should be parted in the middle, smoothed 
wh over her ears, then brought high on the top of 
he head in a stiff bow. She should wear white stock 
ge with black slippers 


A. H.—You can use the yellow with the black if 
you do not have the revers too wide. Biack and yel- 
low go well together, but for street wear much yellow 
trimming makes a gown conspicauvus. A pretty little 
tie may be made from the embroidered chiffon. 
Models of neck-wear were shown in Bazgag No. 2, and 
more will be published soon. Among them all you 
will doubtiess find a satisfactory design. 


F. BE. W.—The illustration in Bazan 49, page 1068, is 
an excellent one for a black net gown 


A Constant Reaper —Bay one of the new linings 
that look like #ilk if you cannot afford silk, and as the 
material is thin, sew the seame together. Bias folds of 
satin are better than black satin ribbon for this sort of 
gown, and you will find in Bazag No. 3 a model that 
would be good in your material if you change the 
waist. Itseems a pity tocut ap your cashmere shaw! 
Could you not make It ap after the design in Bazan 
No. 4, even if it made a shorter cloak? It could be 
lined with either red, dark green, or black satin. Yea, 
the trimming on your cashmere skirt may be left, even 
if the skirt is shortened. 


B.—In Bazan No. 4 there is a page of lingerie that 
should help you. Your idea of a gray costume is good, 
bat the waist of white lace over white satin should be 
made very simply, after the illustration in Bazar No. 3, 
page 48. The correct costame for a groom at a morn 
ing wedding is light troasers, frock-coat, and a white 
Aacot te 


Movenen.—Mourning now is regulated by one’s own 

feelings. A widow wears her veil always a year, some- 

nee two years, but it le not obligatory to wear it 

ifter the first twelve months. White collar and cuffs 

re part of a widow's costume, and are pat on at 
e 


Ivexpentxenoep Reaper —You may wear all white 
u the sort of mourning you wish to assume, buat not 
black and white, and it is not necessary to have the 
gowns made of a strictly mourning fabric, Use a very 
narrow edge on your stationery. The sort of black 
you propose wearing may be taken off at the end of 
six months; it is not considered correct to go to large 
entertainments before the expiration of that length of 
time. Rings may be worn with perfect propriety, but 
other jewelry, like colored stones in pins or anything 
of that sort, is not considered good style. 


Mus. V. C. K.—Have as plain a skirt as possible in 
so heavy a material as yours. Bazar pattern 255 
ix a good design te follow, and you will not find a skirt 
with the box-pleat in the back at all too heavy. The 
waist trimmed with the narrow black velvet ribbon 
will go well with your costume. 


Davrona.—I should advise you to remodel the white 
silk gown by asing lace with it. If the material is 
fresh, you can make it op with lace flounces and a lace 
waiet, but if it is at ali soiled have a lace over-dresa, and 
put a velvet rosette or bow on the walet if you want 
some color, You can make it do duty for different 
occasions if you have it ent without any lining over 
the shoulders or in the sleeves, having a guimpe made 
that you can slip underneath when you want the effect 
of lining 


Guanppavowren,—The skirt with a box-pleat is 
likely to stay in fashion some time; Bazar Cut Paper 
Pattern 251 will, I think, also be fashionable for some 
months to come 


Aw Ovp Sunsonisen—In Bazan No. 6 cut pattern 
page there is a good model for your silk, but I think 
you will find a newer style than anything you have 
seen in this present number. Bazan 8, page 48, has 
\ good pattern for your organdie. Use with it imita- 
tion Irish point, and you can line that with dark blue 
if you want to use dark blue on the waist, 
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STERN BROTHERS 


direct attention to a 


New Paris Corset 


entirely different from any heretofore offered 


They are also showing later importations of their celebrated 


Classique Corsets 


of exclusive materials, in models 


specially designed for the present. mode of dress 


West Twenty-Third St. New York 














We have no agents or branch stores. 


All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring Suits, +5 





‘The costumes and skirts which we make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly different from the ready-made garments. 
W hen wearing one of our styles you do not run the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies wearing garments which look exactly like 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready-made suits 
and skirts such as you see everywhere, but we are the only 
house making fashionable goods to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of suits and 

We will mail it FREE, ~ eo with a choice line 
of samples to select from, to the la 
at moderate cost. Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


Wealse make finer garments and send samples ef all grades 


yours. 


skirts. 


Bicycle Suits, $5 up. 


express charges everywhere 
hind or col 


send them ¢ 


L,. when writing, you will mention any particular 
»” of sample: that you prefer, we one 

ment of the kind you wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples—we wili 
you FREE by return mail. 


The National Cloak Zo., 119-121 W. 23d $t., New York. 


who wishes todress well 


Wash Suits, $4 up. 


We pay 


Jl be glad to send you an assort 














































Remodeling a 


becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was stitched 
on a Singer Automatic. 
by this machine is perfectly safe when locked, but can 
be taken apart in an instant when unlocked. Thus its 
use is especially desirable for the clever woman who 
wishes to make over a garment so that it may conform 
to the changing styles. 
amateur or the expert, this simple bit of mechanism is 
the most convenient and effective of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other ‘‘auto- 
matic '’ sewing machines, the Silent Singer has 
many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated by comparison. 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is more easily 
threaded, and its parts are better protected from dust. 
The broad treadle better promotes the health and 
comfort of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. These points are 
worthy careful consideration by those of delicate health 
or unaccustomed to continuous use of a sewing machine. 


omysr THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


eee Offices in every city in the world ... 


The elastic seam made 


Whether in the hands of the 


Of faultless con- 


GOWN 





SOFT TO THE LITTLE FEET— 
NO LEATHER CAN BE SOFTER. 
iw is the handsomest, toughest leather ever 
made from goatskins. All the shoe world 
knows it. We want every mother and child 
to know it. That is why we give the first 


pair of shoes. 


Take any baby born in 1900 to your shoe-dealer, have the foot 
measurements carefully taken by him and sent to us, and we will 


have a handsome pair of VICI 
and returned to the dealer for you 


penny to 


KID shoes made 


Mind you, nota 


vici DRESSING keeps new leather new 
makes old leather like new. 
VICI PASTE POLISH—The best 
shine bringer we know ; a clean 
shine that won’t smutch, that 


damp won't burt. 
vic! 


COMBINATION — Paste 


and Dressing. Two packages 


in one case. 
nothing handier. 


Nothing better, 


Tun§Vrct Proovcts ane Maps, anv Can oe 


Maps, sy No One Exes. 


MOBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





| fectly well be worn as it is. 





DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Constant Reaver.—Crépe de Chine waists are very 
fashionable now, and the material is not a heavy one 
for summer wear. You will not find it adds greatly to 
the warmth of your waist if you have it lined with a 
thin lawn, and it will look infinitely better, A tucked 
India silk waist is a very useful thing, made in regula: 
shirt-waist style, but this you can buy ready-made. 
Be sure to get one that is lined. 


Voi.a.—If space is limited have a light-weight serge 
made with coat and skirt and as many sbirt-waists ax 
you can tuck in, inclading two pretty silk ones. You 
must be sure to take a heavy wrap with you, for al- 
thoagh it is not like going across the Atlantic, a wrap 
at sea is always needed. 


A Svssoniser.—The waist pattern in Bazar No. 5 
is a very good one for striped material. 


Avior J.—I do not think that black broadcloth is a 
good material for spring wear, A serge or a Venetian 
cloth is much better. Be sure, whatever material you 
use, that it is well sponged and pressed before it is 
made up. For the service you need, use the plainest 
model you can find. The cut pattern in Bazan, 256, is 
a good one. Buy one of the new fancy silks for a 
separate black skirt, and you must have it made with 
atrain. The illustration on the front page of Bazar 
No. 3 is the best one for you. The homespun makes 
a very good summer travelling suit, as it is 80 loosely 
woven that it is mach cooler than its appearance sug- 
gests. It is impossible for me to tell you about the 
cloak without more definite information, but unless it 
is made with big sleeves I should think it could per- 
I do not approve of mak- 
ing over things unless one has a good deal of money 
to throw away ; it is better to wear some things a 
little out of style and have one good one. No, the 
ekirt would not be long enough—yot mast at least 
have it with a demi-train; but you can accomplish this 


| by piecing it down and covering it with a flounce of 
the same material or lace. No, I do not think the idea 


of the blue waist with the black skirt is at all pretty ; 
you would much better provide a black waist and have 
it trimmed with blue 


InexpeRtenogp.—Your gown will need to be entirely 
remodelled, and you would better rip it up and start 
fresh. Make it with an over-skirt effect and a pleated 
ruffle of silk or satin. By all means use the jet front 
again, but put a little round yoke and high collar of 
white lace over white satin, and some white under the 
jet front, if you want to change the style of the gown. 
If you have material enough make the flounce of the 
same material by all means, and keep the old waist as 
it is. You can trim the over-skirt around the edge 
with a narrow jet passementerie if you care to go to 
that expense 


Reapex.—A peau de sole or a figured eatin or a 
black satin wil! be the best thing you could get, and 
it will stay in fashion longer than a net or a lace 
gown. A black eatin of good quality, not shiny, ix a 
gown that stays in fashion longer than anything else, 
for it can always be remodelled. The only objection to 
it is that it is rather an old material foryou In Bazar 
No. 3 is a good model for you to consult. 


Lovise.—It ts always well for children of the age of 
yours to wear mourning at the funeral of a grand- 
parent, but if the boys have no black coats they can 
wear a band of black cloth around the sleeve, with 
black hat and black gloves. The girle should wear 
black dresses, coat and skirt, with black hats, but no 
crépe. Yes, it is customary to wear mourning for one's 
parents-in-law. Certainly the lady of eighty-two can 
wear a light gray India silk in the house—it will be 
quite proper for her to do so. 


Mise C. E. H.—No, I should not advise the making 
up of that lace of which you enclose sample, anless 
you have a very good dressmaker to do it. In Bazan 
No. 8, page 48, is a model which you ought to follow 
if you decide to have it done, but I am afraid it will 
cost you more than if you bought a new gown al! 
through 


Ov» Famwy.—In Bazar No. 6 is a model of an 
organdie gown, designed expressly for the Bazan,that 
should be of service to you, It is not elaborate, as you 
will see, but is dainty and becoming. 


H. E. W.—You will need a soft taffeta, and it shouid 
be as near the shade of your material as possible, or a 
little lighter. In Bazag No. 2 is a good*model for you 
to copy. Bny a pean de soie or a taffeta in a very light 
yellow or white for your silk waist, and two pink ones 
in cotton. In Bazar No. 1 and No. 8 are good waist 
models. 


L. R. H.—Yes, make up the white piqué as it is cer- 
tain to be used this year. Use cut pattern No. 255 for 
the skirt. Choose a pastel-blue cloth of light-weight 
material or a light tan or gray for the other gown. 
Ribbon belts are not suitably worn with cloth gowns; 
either a very wide belt of bias material, satin, silk, or 
velvet, or a very narrow stitched one of cloth or velvet 
will be fashionable. 


Wororster —In the present number are several 
new models, any one of which you may copy to 
remodel your waist. If fringe is used, have it as near 
the shade of your material as possible, or black, though 
the former is advised. A waist of purple ladies’ cloth 
is too heavy for this time of the year, particularly if it 
is to be tucked or pleated. Smarten your gown with 
a pretty pean de soie ribbon of blue scattered with 
flowers ; velvet ribbon may be used if preferred, and 
no other trimming is needed. For general wear a 
black silk petticoat is very useful, but is obviously un 
suitable with light-colored gowns. 


A Sunsoriser.—Bayadere stripes are fashionall- 
this year, and your material may be used in that way 
Have a flounce around the bottom of the skirt, with 
tucks rupning up and down—a style particularly suited 
to a tall person. 





Ladi njoy eve i 
New York aiid Ghigany eet Nee vee 


danees “LAKE SHORE LIMITED.” 
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Vol-au-vent ad la Normande. 





UY the pastry shell from a first-class 
caterer; it will save the trouble of 
making the crust, which must be very 
light. Select a flounder weighing 
two pounds, and have it cut at the 
fish-market into filets. Have ready a quart 
of mussels of medium size. Wash the shells 
and put in a saucepan in hot water for ten 
minutes, when the shells will open and the 
contents may be readily removed. Drain the 
liquor from a quart of oysters and put them 
in boiling water with two pinches of salt for 
one minute ; drain again, wipe with a cloth, 
and cut off the hard part 
To prepare the sauce Normande, slice fine 
two medium-sized carrots and two onions, 
and put in a saucepan with two table-spoon- 
fuls of butter, two sprigs of parsley, one 
branch of celery, quarter of a bay-leaf, and 
one clove. Cook twelve minutes, stirring 
three times, that it may become brown ; add 
one pint of boiled milk with half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one pinch of pepper. Cook 
slowly for twenty-five minutes. Strain, 
pressing all the vegetables as fine as a purée. 
Return the mixture to the fire in a clean 
saucepan; add one pint of very good cream, 
and cook ten minutes. Put in the filets of 
flounder well washed and dried in a towel. 
Cook two minutes on each side, remove with- 
out breaking to a platter, and put aside to 
keep warm. Add to the sauce half a pound 
of small mushrooms well cleaned, and in two 
minutes add the mussels and oysters. Cook 
all two minutes. Have ready yolks of two 
eggs, one table-spoonful of butter; mix with 
two table-spoonfuls of cream, remove the 
saucepan from the fire, pour the mixed eggs 
init, stirring gently. Have crust warm, and 


























VOL-AU-VENT A LA NORMANDE 


put in first one layer of flounders and one lay- 
er of the oysters and mussels from the sauce 
pan, another layer of filets, and finish with 
the balance of mussels and oysters. Put the 
pastry cover over, and serve immediately in 
around platter garnished with six crawfish. 
The crawfish must be well washed, and 
cooked with a sliced onion in half a glass of 
vinegar and half a glass of water, two 
sprigs of parsley, one pinch of salt, and one 
of pepper. Cover the saucepan, stirring 
three times to cook evenly. Wipe and dry 
the crawfish 


Salad of Vegetables. 


NTO two quarts of boiling water, salted 

with one teaspoonful of salt, put two car- 
rots, two white turnips, two celery roots, 
two beets, one pint of string-beans, one 
pint of pease, and one small cauliflower. The 
vegetables should be cooked separately, 
and tender, but not too soft. When cooked 
put them in cold water for five minutes, 
peeling the celery roots and beets. When 
perfectly cold slice the carrots, turnips, cel- 
ery, and beets in pieces three inches long, 
and in the case of the string-beans length- 
wise. Make a seasoning from a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a pinch of pepper, 
one tablespoonful of olive oil, and half a table- 
spoonful of wine vinegar. Mix well with 
a spoon. This quantity must be repeated 
for each vegetable—the sauce when finished 





























SALAD OF VEGETABLES. 


poured over its vegetable, and gently tossed 
in order not to break the pieces. Arrange 
the vegetables in a salad-bow] as illustrated, 
the cauliflower in the centre, hearts of let- 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


tuce marking the four corners. One hard- 
boiled egg cut in quarters lengthwise on top 
of carrots, beans, pease, and beets. This ar- 
rangement of the salad affords the oppor- | 
tunity to each guest to choose vegetables to | 
taste. 
Duck with Celery. 

RAW and dress as illustrated a spring 

duck. Put in a saucepan one and a half 
table-spoonfuls of butter, and when melted 
put the duck in, turning frequently till it 
is a rich golden brown. Fifteen minutes 
should suffice. Take out the duck, and add 
to the butter one and a half table-spoonfuls | 
of flour. Stir five minutes, then adi dlewiy, 























DUOK, WITH OELERY. 


stirring constantly, one quart of good stock 
that has been warmed 
put in the duck, with half a teaspoonful of | 
sult, a pinch of pepper, a bouquet of two 
bunches of parsley, half a bay-leaf, a tiny 
sprig of thyme, two large onions, with two 
cloves. Cover the saucepan closely, and 
cook, not too fast, for forty-five minutes. 
Remove the duck from the saucepan to a 
platter, take off the strings, and set in the 
oven with door open to keep warm. 

Have ready a large bunch of white celery 
which has been washed and stripped of green 
stalks and cut into pieces two fingers in 
length. The head is peeled as shown in the 
illustration. Boil the celery thirty minutes 
in three quarts.of water with half a table- 
spoonful of salt. Remove from the fire, and 
dry with a napkin before returning it to the 
boiling sauce of the duck, and cook for ten 
minutes more. Remove and place around 
the duck, pouring the sauce through a small 
strainer over all. Serve very hot. Remove 
any fat from the gravy with a piece of soft 
bread. 


Grilled Frogs with Artichokes. 


RIM, wash, and dry well two pounds of 
medium-size fresh frogs, and soak for 
one hour ina pint of cold water and two 
gills of vinegar. Remove and dry. Have 
ready three table-spoonfuls of melted butter, 



































GRILLED FROGS, WITH ARTICHOKES. 


seasoned with a half-teaspoonful of salt and 
two pinches of pepper—into which dip the 
frogs, and roll in fresh bread-crumb before 
broiling them three minutes on each side. 
Arrange on a silver dish with feet upward, 
and a bunch of fried parsley on top: Peel 
and wash one quart of Jerusalem artichokes. 
and boil thirty minutes in two quarts of 
boiling water, to which one teaspoonful of 
salt has been added; drain well, and shape 
the size of anut. Arrange theartichokes with 
the frogs as shown in illustration. For the 
sauce,put in a saucepan two gills of ordinary 
white wine. Cook till reduced one-half, and 
add three table-spoonfuls of glace de viande, or 
one teaspoonful of diluted beef extract. Boil 
three minutes, and pour into the sauce-boat, 
setting the latter in the double boiler. Add 
to the sauce three table-spoons of good but- 
ter, one table-spoon of chopped parsley, one 
teaspoon of lemon juice, two pinches of salt, 
and one of pepper. Mix well, and serve very 
hot. Wash and dry well twelve branches of 
long-stemmed parsley. Put them in the 
frying-basket and plunge for two minutes 
into plenty of very hot fat. It is then ready 
for garnishing. Fried parsley should always 
be served with boiled or fried fish. 


novelties, and will be appreciated after the 





hearty winter meats. 


Boil five minutes, |. 
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Success | 


Whether you labor with 


brain 


or muscle, the same 


thing makes for success— 

Health. Health depends large- 

ly upon what you eat. The same 

elements feed brain and muscle, 

and that which blends strength and 

flavor, but does not over-tax the diges- 
tion, is the food required. 


= Cream of Wheat 


is a concentrated, pure 
product, cheaper than meat, easier to 
prepare, and— most important —a 

healthier food. 


and wholesome 


PICTURES FREE 


Ask your grocer to show you our elegant views of Northe Ai 
western Scenery, one of which he will give with each 
purchase of two packages, They are fine gravures, € 
in no sense cheap, but soft, beautifully toned pic- 

tures, mounted on dark mats, size 15 by 17 inches, 

entirely fit to appear on the stateliest walls, and 


without mark or advertising of any sort 


Cream of Wheat Co. 
Minneabolis, Minn. 
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These spring dishes appeal to the taste as 


The Novel of the Decade 


Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


No novel of recent vears bas met with the instantaneous 
recognition which bas been accorded ‘‘ Red Pottage.’’ The 
critics of every part of the United States have vied with each 
other in the liberality of their praise, and the most conserva- 
tive English papers have hailed Miss Cholmondeley’s book 
as the greatest work of fiction since George Eliot's day. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


THE EAST 
The Tribune, New York, N. Y. 


One cannot refuse to be interested. | 


Every chapter excites an eager desire 
for the next one... she has made a 
dignified, fresh, and interesting addi- 
tion to contemporary fiction. 


THE NORTH 
The Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


From first to last the work is as | 


thorough in the essential features of 
workmanship as it is alive with human- 
ity and vivid with humor. 


THE WEST 
The Republican, Denver, Col. 
One feels that the models have not 
| been lay-figures, but living, breathing 
personages who have intrigued and 
| suffered. The compelling force of 
“Red Pottage” will make it one of the 
most discussed novels of the decade. 
THE SOUTH 
The New Orleans Picayune. 
“ Red Pottage " is a remarkably pow- 
erful book. The characters are all 
clear-cut and life-like. 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 








By.the Author of ‘‘ Red Pottage”’ 
The Danvers Jewels 


A Detective Story Worthy of Conan Doyle 


and Sir Charles 


Danvers 


A Genuine Love Story of the Highest Order 


Both in one 


Volume, $1.00 





For Sale at all Bookstores, or sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 

















HIS SOLE PURPOSE 
And are you quite sarethat you wouldn't 
mind me as a mother-in-law?" said Mrs, Ster 
lingworth, arehly, when Mr. Giddings asked 
her for her daughter's hand 
My dear Mrs. Sterlingworth,” the young 
it was for the very purpose of 
1 mother-in-law that I fell 
ir charming daughter.” 


man replied 
cquiring you a 
in iove With yo 


A KIND-HEARTED YOUTH. 


“ Now, urrrie WILL, open 
MOUTH AND SHUT YOUR EYES —” 


J/immae, 


Il.—J/immie (aside), “ 1 seer DID THAT TO 
SPARE Poor WILLIE DE AGONY OF SEELN’ 
ME EAT ALL OF DIS APPLE.” 


HE 

Hewrtrt 
Gruet?” 

Jewett. “ Yes 

Hewrrt. ‘She looks so much like her 
twin sister that 1 don’t see how you can tell 
them apart.” 

Jewerr. “I don’t have to; I’m engaged 
to both of them.” 


HAD FIXED THAT. 
‘So you are engaged to Miss 


” 


. 


' x 
q /] 4 
Wi hi ows (4 Nh 


THE STORY OF 


DRIVEN TO IT. 


Kicker. ‘‘ Our butcher is getting business 
down to a fine point, these days of high 
priced beef; he even sells the head and the 
tail.” 

SNICKER. ‘* Exactly. 
meat, you know.” 


Has to make ends 


-——s 


A SAD STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


Mrs. Benuam. “It’s hard on the people 
of Greenland to have nights six months 
long.” 

Bennam. ‘‘ Yes. Just think of the suffer 
ings of the poor man whose wife's mother 
drops in to spend the evening.” 


———— 


ALWAYS IN LOVE. 

GERALD. “ It’s love that makes the world 
go round.” 

GERALDINE. ‘‘ Don’t you think you are 
doing more than your share to make it 
move?” 

— 


THOUGHT THEY WERE INVITED 
“ How did you gather such a large congre- 

gation of old and middle-aged people?” 

asked the young minister of the old one. 


“I advertised a sermon to the young,” 
was the latter's reply. 


—>——— 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


“I’m sorry you're to leave, Bridget,” said 
the housemaid to the cook. 

‘* But oi’m not to lave,” replied Bridget. 
“ Who tould yez I was?” 

“The missis.” 


-——»>—— 


HIS CHOICE 
‘Singing is recommended as a cure for 
disease,” remarked the tenor. 
“I prefer the disease,” added the philis- 
tine. 
—=—_ 


WILLING TO POSTPONE IT. 
Teacuer. ‘‘ Why did you behave so badly 
and make me keep you after school?” 
Brient Boy. ‘Cause there's a big boy 
who is going to lick me when I go home.” 


——=—____ 


AND SHE DID. 


Bennam. ‘I want you to understand that 
I am the head of the family.” 

Mrs. Bennam. ‘ The doctor said I would 
have trouble with my head.” 


A LOST BALL 


THE WORST OF IT. 


**Is it true that your husband’s uncle shot 
himself in your house?” asked Mrs. Darley of 
Mrs. McBride. 

“Yes” 

** How perfectly dreadful!” 

** Yes, and that wasn’t the worst of it.” 

** What was worse?” 

‘The sound of the 
baby.” 


revolver woke the 


—_—————_ 


QUITE COOL. 


**Ma, I can’t breathe,” whimpered Johnny, 
who had been tucked head and foot under 
the buffalo robe while taking a sleigh ride 
with his father and mother on a cold winter 
evening. 

‘You just keep still,” responded the 
matter of-tact maternal parent. ‘‘ Nobody 
expects you to breathe.” 








Went. C ob — 


ENVY. 
Rags. “ Say, Svupwy, Don’T YOUSK WISH 
YER HAD A PEDIGREE?” 








IT DOES. 


“Young man, how long have you been 
kissing my daughter?” 
I really can’t tell, sir; time flies at such 
times.” 


AN ACCIDENT. 

Kindly Gentleman (in alarm), “ Goopyess ! 
HAVE YOU HAD AN ACCIDENT, LITTLE Bor ?” 

Little Boy, “ Yussin; A TURRIBLE ACCI 
DENT !” 

K. G. “Gracious! War was ir?” 

L. B. “1 mer pop wHen | wus PLAYIN’ 
HOOKEY.” 


A SUGGESTION 
Cuo..y. ‘‘I wondah how I shall go to the 
masquewade palty ?” 
IsaBEL. ‘‘ Why don’t you go disguised as 
a man?” 
——__—>_—— 


A SAD CASE. 


Mrs. Hoyie. “I have had such a cold 
that I couldn’t speak for three days.” 

Mrs. Dorie. ‘‘ How you must have suf- 
fered |” 


—»—— 


SLIGHTLY SPITEFUL. 


Eu. ‘‘ That girl is a life-long friend of 
mine.” 

Srevia. ‘‘She doesn’t look more than 
forty years old.” 


——— 


AND ADAM OBEYED. 


Apam. “ Good-by till night, Eve.” 
Eve. ‘‘Good-by, Adam. Don’t bring any- 
body home to tea with you.” 








